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HE political comedy this week has risen to 
unexpected heights. The resignation, which 
all the world is expecting and most of it hoping 
for, is to be postponed once more ; and as an alternative 
the Government is to move a vote of confidence in 
itself on Monday week! The obvious flaw in this 
desperate and preposterous scheme is the difficulty of 
drafting the resolution; and we fancy it is a more 
serious difficulty than has yet been generally realised. 
There are three requisites: that it should be broad 
enough to serve as a general vote of confidence, that it 
should not conflict with the growing determination 
of the Unionist Party to avoid a split in its own ranks, 
and that it should be sufficiently provocative to provoke 
a debate and a division of some kind. It is the last 
of these conditions which may prove the most difficult 
to fulfil. Yet its fulfilment is essential, for even the ever 
ingenious Mr. Lloyd George could hardly represent a 
pious resolution, adopted memine contradicente, as a 
“vote of confidence.” If the motion expresses explicit 
approval of the Coalition and its policy as such, then, 
of course, the Opposition will have to vote against it ; 
but, if it is as colourless as it seems likely to be—to 
placate the Die-hards—then there appears to be no 
reason why the Liberal and Labour Parties should take 
part either in the debate or in the division (if any). 
After all, the necessity for any such resolution arises 
solely out of the domestic difficulties of the Coalition, 
which, accoriingly, might very properly be permitted 
an opportunity of determining its future attitude to- 
wards its Chief, unembarrassed by the presence of its 
critics. 


* %* * 
Unfortunately the question has, of course, another 


aspect, which is not comic. We suggested last week 
that it would be better that the Genoa Conference should 


be postponed. We are still of the same opinion, but 
it is clear now that April 8rd will be too late to ask for 
a postponement, and that the Conference will meet. We 
regret this, because it is of the utmost importance that 
in such a Conference Great Britain should be represented 
by men who have the power to fulfil their undertakings ; 
and that is now impossible. A vote of confidence 
passed by a dying Parliament is worthless. All Europe 
knows that Mr. Lloyd George no longer possesses the 
confidence of his countrymen, and that it is highly 
unlikely that he will be in office in three months’ time. 
Consequently, neither he nor his colleagues will be able 
to create a sense of confidence in the stability of their 
policy. For the moment, even M. Poincaré is more 
firmly seated. There is, indeed, little doubt but that 
British policy will be very different a few months hence 
from what it has been during the past three years, 
and no manceuvring at Westminster, even if it should 
be momentarily successful from Mr. Lloyd George's 
point of view, can alter that fact. The ‘ Genoa policy "’ 
as expounded by Mr. Lloyd George’s docile mouth- 
pieces in the Daily Chronicle, sounds well enough ; 
but what most Englishmen have learned to distrust is 
not the Prime Minister's “ vision,” but his good faith 
and his actual ability to reverse the policy which he 
preached in December, 1918, and carried out in the 
succeeding months at Versailles. The case against 
Mr. Lloyd George is not that he is a fool or that he 
does not know the will of his countrymen, but that he 
habitually sins against the light, that in a political 
sense he is essentially corrupt. It is true that he 
is now palpably at the end of his tether, and that 
in ordinary circumstances we should wish to say little 
about his personal qualities; but by insisting upon 
going to Genoa as the representative of a country 
which has no longer any illusions about him he over- 
strains our patience. For he will go without a man- 
date and therefore at Genoa we shall have no 
authoritative spokesman. 
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The Near East Conference has begun well enough, 
with the proposal of a three months’ armistice between 
the Turks and Greeks in Asia Minor. It is possible 
that the Angora Government will demur to its terms, 
which would leave the Greek Army sitting on its present 
line in the middle of Anatolia, where it has no business 
to be. We hope, however, that they will be patient 
for the moment and reserve themselves for the dip- 
lomatic struggle that is to come. Lord Curzon is now 
believed, in Paris as here, to be really anxious to come 
to a proper understanding with France; but he will 
presumably fight to save what he can for Greece from 
the wreck. The French and the Italians are still rightly 
suspicious of our commitments to Greece, and until it 
is proved that we have none—or, at any rate, none that 
cannot be openly avowed—there will be no genuine 
agreement among the Powers and no lasting settlement 
in the Near East. We are sorry that Colonel Aubrey 
Herbert’s attempts to get the case of Sir Basil 
Zaharoff discussed in the House have not succeeded. The 
exact relations of this elusive cosmopolitan Greek with 
the British Prime Minister are the subject of not a few 
rumours, and it would be well for everyone concerned 
to have those rumours cleared up. In any case, there 
ought to be no more bargaining on behalf of Greece. 
Greece will have to evacuate Asia Minor, and a large 
part at least of Thrace. There is no effective will in 
this country—and still less in the rest of Europe—to 
defend her position in Eastern Thrace, and she will 
not be able to hold it by herself for very long. She 
may succeed in keeping the western part of the province, 
provided Bulgaria is allowed proper access to the sea. 

* * * 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
on the Air Estimates produced a very interesting dis- 
cussion. Officers of the Army and Navy, including 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, pointed out that 
in no other country had it been decided, as a result of 
war experience, to separate the Air Service from the 
land and sea services. They added that military and 
naval opinion was almost unanimous in desiring to 
retain control, joint or several, of the new and, in their 
view, subsidiary arm, and asked the Government to 
state on what expert advice it had acted. No satis- 
factory reply was given, for eminently satisfactory 
reasons. No one can safely predict the future develop- 
ments of “‘ war in the air,” but to the civilian who is 
even only moderately imaginative it is pretty clear 
that in the future it is the infantry and the ships that 
will be “subsidiary.” If other countries (except 
Germany!) are attaching their air services to their 
military and naval departments, so much the worse 
for them. We, none of us, want to talk or think of a 
future war, but if we do, then it is surely plain enough 
that it is in the air that the issue will be decided—as 
far at any rate as Europe is concerned—and that the 
country which has developed its air service untrammelled 
by the almost incredible conservatism of War Offices 
and Admiralties should have a notable advantage. 


* * * 


The debate on the relief of the Russian famine pro- 
duced a deplorable exhibition of meanness and pre- 
judice on the part of Ministers and their supporters. 
Dr. Nansen, it will be remembered, had begged the 
British Government to give £500,000; the British 
Government asked the House of Commons for £100,000. 
It would have been less insulting to our humanity and 


our intelligence if they had frankly refused to give a 
penny. It is true that the British taxpayer is sorely 
pressed, and it may not be fair to remind him too 
strongly that the American Congress has voted twenty 
million dollars. But—£100,000! And to make the 
offence stink a little more, Mr. Fisher must needs say 
that “‘ the memory of British benevolence would never 
be forgotten” in those stricken regions. His friends 
followed him with the usual arguments about our duty 
to our own suffering people; one, in his desire to be 
original, went so far as to talk of our obligations to the 
Unionist families in the South of Ireland, who were 
faced with absolute starvation! It is, of course, 
ludicrous to pretend that we cannot afford to spend 
£500,000 on the famine-stricken peasants. We have 
spent well over £1,000,000 on the “ White” refugees, 
the victims of Mr. Churchill's anti-Bolshevik mania, 
and there is still room for economies on things nearer 
home. The truth is that on the lowest grounds, we 
cannot really afford not to relieve Russia; for it is 
to our material interest that the Russian corn-lands 
and those who work them should be kept in existence. 
But prejudice chokes common sense, as well as decency, 
Politicians still repeat the parrot cries that the Soviet 
Government caused the famine, and is doing nothing 
to relieve it. And the Times publishes in a prominent 
position a letter from a correspondent calling attention 
to the “ fact’’ that since October, 1917, according to 
“ official Soviet documents” the Moscow murderers 
have “executed” 1,776,000 persons—an average of 
over 1,000 a day! 
* . * 

The Daily Herald, not for the first time in its career, 
is in desperate straits. Some time ago plans were 
put forward for the assumption of financial responsibility 
—involving, of course, full control—by the Labour 
movement as a whole. These plans are now being 
worked out by the Trade Union General Council ; 
but democratic machinery is slow in action, and, even 
should there be no hitch, it will apparently take some 
time to make the necessary arrangements. Meanwhile, 
the patient is in danger of dying while the doctors are 
preparing a restorative, and the Daily Herald readers 
are being appealed to for money to carry on publication 
in the interval. It would, we think, be a misfortune 
if the Daily Herald collapsed. It is by no means our 
ideal—nor do we believe it to be the working-class 
ideal—of a Labour daily; but it is the only Labour 
daily of national standing in the country ; it gives 
publicity to Labour points of view in a way that no 
other newspaper does, and so stimulates its rivals to be 
fairer, than they might otherwise be, in their presenta- 
tion of Labour questions. Its faults are written all 
over it every day, but they can be remedied, and it is 
evidently the intention of the bodies, who will take it 
over, to turn it into an organ worthy of the Labour 
movement. We hope, therefore, that the money to 
tide it over will be raised. And we hope also that when 
it starts on its new official career, it will be a Daily 
Herald purged of its devils, and not a resurrection of 
the Daily Citizen, which died because it never had any 
devil at all. 

» * * 

The resumed negotiations in the shipyard dispute 
have broken down; and the employers have posted 
notices stating that wages will be reduced by 10s. 6d. 
next week and by a further 6s. on April 26th. No 
date is fixed for the further reduction of 10s. which the 
employers are demanding; but they do not appear 
to have withdrawn this part of their claim. The 
posting of notices means a lock-out, unless the parties 
are brought together again during the next few days. 
The Government, by repeating its refusal to refer the 
dispute to a Court of Inquiry under the Industrial 
Courts Act, has destroyed the most hopeful chance 
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of averting the conflict, and is thus plunging the industry 
into a struggle which it could almost certainly prevent. 
We have more than once had to draw attention to the 
one-sided administration of the Industrial Courts Act 
by the Ministry of Labour. This last instance, for 
which no even plausible excuse has been advanced, 
is the most glaring of all. For what purpose, if not 
for the prevention of disputes of this character, was 
the Act passed? The question of shipyard wages 
clearly turns largely on what the industry is in a position 
to pay, and on the effect of reduced wages in stimulating 
employment, considered in relation to other available 
means of reviving shipbuilding. The Unions are 
anxious for enquiry ; the employers object, presumably 
because they fear the results of publicity. The Ministry 
of Labour unhesitatingly takes the side of the employers, 
although no more suitable case for enquiry has arisen 
since the Act was passed. 
* * % 

It is generally expected that the ballot of the forty- 
seven Unions (other than the A.E.U.) having members 
in the engineering shops will show a large majority 
for rejection of the employers’ ultimatum. If so, 
and the dispute has not in the meantime been settled, 
the lock-out will be extended next week to the remaining 
Unions in the industry, and a general stoppage of all 
firms included in the Employers’ Federation will result. 
There is at present no intention on the part of the 
Unions to call out the considerable number of members 
working for firms which do not belong to the Employers’ 
Federation. While the ballot has been proceeding, 
there has been an informal and preliminary attempt to 
reopen negotiations. In the House of Commons on 
Monday, Sir Allan Smith made certain very guarded 
and ambiguous statements concerning his willingness 
to negotiate, and the Union leaders have since been 
meeting him, and seeking to find out what he really 
means. His attitude appears to be that, if the Unions 
will accept “in principle ” his claim to exclusive control 
of “ managerial functions,” the details can be worked 
out subsequently while the men are at work. Of 
course, everything turns on the real meaning of this 
offer. The A.E.U. has already offered a formula 
expressing its willingness that the employers should 
continue to exercise the “‘ managerial functions ” which 
they have exercised in the past ; but this, apparently, 
Sir Allan Smith rejects, standing out for his own formula 
which makes the Unions promise not to interfere with 
“managerial functions” at all. We should be more 
hopeful of a satisfactory outcome to the negotiations 
if a little less were heard of Sir Allan Smith and a little 
more of those whom he is supposed to represent. It 
seems to be very doubtful whether the employers as a 
whole are really behind him in the intransigent attitude 
which he has taken up. 

* we a 

The railway Trade Unions, having accepted the 
extension to the English railways of the recent Scottish 
award, the reduction in wages due on April 1st, under 
the sliding scale agreement will be doubled, and the 
railwaymen will suffer, in most cases, a wages cut of 
4s. a week. Wages, however, can in no case be reduced 
below the “ stop rates” fixed under the agreement of 
1919, which ensure the lower-paid grades of a rate 
one hundred per cent. in excess of the pre-war rates. 
Railway wages before the war were, of course, notoriously 
bad, and it was generally admitted in 1914 that a 
substantial increase was overdue. The building trades 
have also this week accepted a reduction, but have 
Succeeded in staving off, for a year at least, the 
threatened attempt of the employers to increase the 
hours of labour. Both the railway and the building 

e Unions have recognised that it is more important, 
at the present time, to maintain the hours of labour 
Secured during the past few -years than to gain a few 


shillings in wages at the cost of lengthening the working 
day. In this they are certainly mght; for reductions 
in hours of labour are solid gains, vital to the improve- 
ment of working-class status and opportunities. Em- 

loyers in most cases seem to have recognised that it 
is not worth while to attempt seriously to tamper 
with the eight-hours day in face of the strenuous 
resistance which would certainly be encountered. 

+ 7 * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The border dispute 
has placed good cards in Ulster’s hand and she is 
playing them more skilfully than Southern Ireland. 
Her territory was the first to suffer invasion, and the 
methods by which she is rapidly bringing the crisis 
to a head can be represented, for propaganda purposes at 
least, as legitimate measures of defence. Naturally, 
the South does not take this view, nor will it bear 
examination in the light of all the facts. Nobody 
denies that Sir James Craig is anxious to restore order 
in Belfast and end a situation which is as intolerable 
to his supporters as to their opponents. But the 
plan that is now to be tried offers no hope of a solution. 
Under the Coercion Bill which is being rushed through 
the Northern Parliament, power will pass completely 
into the hands of the Orange Specials. This means, of 
course, that the penal clauses will affect only the minor- 
ity in the Six Counties. Sir James Craig tacitly admitted 
this by informing the expelled Catholic workers that, 
in spite of the proviso in the Bill to inflict flogging 
not only for actual violence but for threats of violence, 
he could not guarantee them protection against his 
followers if they attempted to resume their employment. 
Punishment may be imposed only on Catholics who 
deserve it, but this consideration will count for little 
once it can be shown that Orangemen who are equally 
guilty escape unscathed. The Flogging Bill, as it 
known in Ireland, holds out no hope of ending the reign 
of murder and outrage in Belfast, and while this 
continues, tension on the borders, instead of diminishing, 
will increase. 

~ * * 

Nationalists argue that the campaign of repression 
in the Six Counties is being deliberately speeded up in 
order to force a frontier fight in which British troops 
would be involved on the Ulster side. Now that all 
hope has vanished of upsetting the Treaty Bill at 
Westminster this remains the last chance of wrecking 
the settlement between England and Southern Ireland. 
If this be the plot, certain Sinn Feiners appear to be 
doing their best to crown it with success. No doubt 
they have suffered intolerable provocation, but the 
raids for arms upon Northern police barracks and the 
burning of mills and farmhouses owned by Orange 
Specials can have no other result than to provide 
Sir Henry Wilson with the kind of propaganda which 
he regards as essential to the success of his schemes. 
The Provisional Government is upon the horns of a 
dilemma. It exercises no control over the I.R.A. 
in the Six Counties, and is not consulted about their 
activities, though the effect of these activities is to 
intensify the existing crisis in the border districts. 
While the forces on the Monaghan frontier are acting 
in accordance with the policy of Mr. Collins and his 
colleagues, it must be remembered that they are 
Republican, not Free State troops, and if the split 
in the I.R.A. develops it is impossible to forecast what 
line they may decide to take. As might be expected, 
the Northern Parliament is staking everything on the 
prospect of embittered divisions in the South, and 
builds higher hopes upon the intransigence of Mr. de 
Valera than upon the mailed fist of Sir Henry Wilson. 
There are also, unfortunately, loose political thinkers 
in Southern Ireland who talk as if they believed that 
their internal political disputes might be ended by 
inaugurating a war on the Ulster front. Both sets 
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of extremists ignore the hard fact that a fight to a 
finish between North and South, however it might 
end in a military sense, would mean the ruin of all 
Ireland in every other sense for generations. 

* * 7 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes: I believe it was 

in this column that the suggestion was first thrown 

out about two months ago that, in addition to the 
choice between immediate dissolution and perseverance with 
the session then generally supposed to be engaging the Premier’s 
mind to the exclusion of every other alternative, a third course 
was conceivable—resignation, immediate or deferred. What 
has happened since? Pretty much what might have been 
expected—a daily widening of the Coalition split, by-election 
losses and slumps, and, concurrently with those symptoms, 
a tedious drawing-out of the prevailing uncertainty, owing to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s reluctance to commit himself to decisive 
action, whether dissolution or no dissolution, resignation or 
turning the other cheek. 

* * * 

Sooner or later, I suppose, a crisis in the affairs of the Coalition 
was bound to come. To all, however, who may still be disposed 
to cling to the legend of Mr. Lloyd George’s strategical insight, 
I would point out that what we are now witnessing is an example 
of the kind of pitfall into which self-proclaimed genius is capable 
of slipping in that sphere, since there can be little question that 
most of the Prime Minister’s recent rebuffs and discomfitures 
are traceable to his attempted bluff of last January, when the 
National Liberal flag was so provocatively run up to the Coalition 
masthead, while, at the same time, the Unionists were bluntly 
admonished to prepare for the weeding-out discipline of a Febru- 
ary General Election. Clearly this was all tactics—that is to 
say, an ill-judged try-on directed against Sir George Younger, 
now, I believe, a reigning toast in ‘‘ Diehard” coteries under the 
roguish pseudonym of “ the powder-monkey.” 

* * * 

So far as the by-elections have gone they tend to strengthen 
what is rapidly becoming a settled general conviction, namely, 
that the next Parliament will be predominantly Liberal and 
Labour. A slightly larger poll in Inverness, I am told, would 
have meant the out-and-out loss to the Coalition of that key- 
constituency ; its capture next time, together with many other 
Coalition seats in Scotland, may now be counted on with con- 
fidence. I see repeated in Coalition quarters the consolatory 
truism that by-elections are sometimes deceptive guides. But 
has there ever been a General Election the result of which has 
belied the expectations formed from the consistent trend of a 
whole series of by-elections ? I may be told the answer is in 
the affirmative, inasmuch as the General Election of January, 
1910, failed to complete the destruction of the Liberal Govern- 
ment apparently presaged by precisely such a run of earlier 
defeats. But in that exceptional instance every law of electora 
probability was upset through the House of Lords’ sudden fit of 
dementia. 

* * * 

Will the Lords again, as on that occasion, come to the rescue 
of the Government, either now or later? Personally I must 
confess myself unable to see how they can. A quarrel with the 
“Die-hard” Peers at some stage of the Irish settlement, it is art- 
lessly suggested, would greatly simplify the issue on which the 
verdict of the country might be invited. No doubt it would, 
but it would also complicate the position of the Coalition, the 
Unionist wing of which could hardly be expected to rally with 
alacrity to the support of a campaign (as it would assuredly 
become) for a root-and-branch abolition of the hereditary prin- 
ciple in the Legislature. On the other hand, in the event of 
such a development, I should expect to see the Opposition 
gaining an automatic increment of voting power, if only through 
force of the habits and ideas associated in the minds of the 
electorate with this once-familiar controversy. Even the 
intelligentsia of the City, I imagine, would begin to find politics 
a trifle baffling when told that if they wanted to down the Lords 
they must plump for Sir Arthur Balfour. 

* * * 

I hear that the Committee appointed two years ago by the 
Lord Chamberlain to devise an improved style of coat to be worn 
by Ministers when in full ceremonial dress is not now expected 
to report till after the General Election. Perhaps this may sound 
like a sartorial digression or an attempt at an apologue, whereas 
it is merely a thrift item. Still, the omen cannot be suppressed ; 
there is to be no more changing of coats without a change of men. 


THE NEW CONFIDENCE TRICK 


R. LLOYD GEORGE has moved at last, 
M Stimulated by Sunday School lessons, the 
planting of potatoes, and chats with the 
septuagenarians of Criccieth, he has recovered his 
spirits, and on Monday week he will ask the House 
of Commons to send him to Genoa with a vote of 
confidence. Some of the critics have demurred to 
this procedure; there is no modern precedent, they 
say, for a Government deliberately framing a vote of 
confidence for itself. We do not see, however, that 
this is of any moment. The point is a technical one, 
and if anyone's feelings are outraged, he has his remedy 
in the division lobby. The manceuvre, like nearly all 
the Prime Minister’s manceuvres, looks clever—for the 
moment. He knows that the Labour Party and the 
Free Liberals are pledged to the policy of European 
reconstruction, which is the ostensible raison d'étre of 
the Genoa Conference, and can nardly, without stulti- 
fying themselves, oppose a resolution drafted in 
reasonable terms. The Tory ‘‘Diehards,” it is true, can 
be written off as unlikely to give their consent to any 
dealings with the murderers of Moscow. But the 
more prudent majority of the Coalition, he may argue, 
will not risk being represented to the country as blind 
partisans of chaos abroad and unemployment and 
bankruptcy at home. Whether these calculations are 
quite sound remains to be seen, but, at least, on the 
face of them, they offer him a promising chance of 
breaking out from the corner into which he has been 
penned. If the vote of confidence is put, it will in 
all probability be carried. 
Obviously, there will be a great deal of circumspection 


‘needed in the wording of the resolution. We have 


been told rather naively by some of the Prime Minister's 
friends that the Liberal side of the Coalition would 
like the terms drawn as wide as possible, and his 
dictaphone, the Daily Chronicle, explains that those 
who vote for the resolution “ must recognise that, 
if they throw on Mr. Lloyd George’s shoulders the 
burden of the national leadership at the great Con- 
ference, they must be loyal to their deliberate choice, 
and, in fairness, accord to him unstintedly that more 
general support without which such a burden could 
not successfully be borne.” It is very touching. But, 
plainly, the Government are not going to be presented 
with a blank cheque. They may get a specific approval 
for a policy to be pursued at Genoa, but neither 
Labour nor Liberals nor the bulk of the Conservatives 
are in the least likely to commit themselves beyond 
that. 

The really interesting question, however, is not how 
Mr. Lloyd George will get his vote of confidence, but 
what he will do with it when he has got it. We are 
assured that he is deeply preoccupied with his Genoa 
project. No doubt he is, for quite apart from the 
genuine desire with which we are ready to credit him 
to go down to history as the saviour of Europe, he 
is concerned also with the saving of his own fortunes, 
and Genoa is his last chance. It is a desperate chance, 
which a less accomplished gambler than Mr. Lloyd 
George might hardly think it worth the trouble of 
taking. We do not expect him to be successful. His 
admirers still cry him up as the great European 
statesman, on whose lips the smaller politicians of 
other nations will hang. But his reputation in Europe 
has sunk steadily as the weakness of his position has 
become apparent. His duel with the French brought 
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him no credit in the eyes either of Liberals and 
Socialists or of the reactionaries. His meeting with 
M. Poincaré at Boulogne was proclaimed here as a 
“satisfactory agreement” and a victory for the 
British point of view. But this heroic misrepresentation 
was received with a smile all over the Continent. 
He satisfied M. Poincaré a great deal too easily. At 
the same time he has completely dissatisfied America. 
The firm—indeed, barely polite—refusal of the United 
States to have anything to do with the Conference 
has gone as far as anything could to rob it of its value. 
Germany, with the question of reparations excluded, 
is hardly disposed to take the affair seriously. The 
Russians are, apparently, still excited and eager, but 
nobody knows what they want or what they expect 
of us, mainly because they do not know what we want 
or expect of them. The preparations of the minor 
States, and particularly those of the Little Entente, 
which once seemed of good omen, are now beginning 
to be looked at askance; the air smells of intrigue 
and conspiracy. But we are to expect Mr. Lloyd 
George, it seems, to bring all this confusion into order, 
to dominate and direct the mind of the Conference. 
Mr. Lloyd George might have done something a year 
ago with his own Parliament solidly behind him, even 
after surrenders such as he has made to France and 
a rebuff such as he had from America. But in what 
position will he now go to Genoa? He will have his 
vote of confidence from the House of Commons, which 
the world will be asked to believe means the solid 
support of the British people. The world will not 
believe it. The world has seen the dirty linen of the 
Coalition brought out to be washed in public, and, 
what is more, it has seen that it is still dirty; the 
affair has got no farther than the bandying of words 
between the rival washerwomen. With what authority 
will the vote of confidence endow the Prime Minister 
in face of all this? Many of those who give a 
consenting vote will give it reluctantly, few, if any, 
with enthusiasm. The majority will not care whether 
Mr. Lloyd George succeeds or not; some will pray—- 
and work—for his failure. He will go, in short, to 
Genoa as M. Briand went to Cannes, with his fate 
hanging on a hair. 

We shall not be doing Mr. Lloyd George an injustice, 
we think, in assuming that in his weaker moments 
he lets his thoughts stray beyond what may happen at 
Genoa in April to what may happen at Westminster 
in May. He knows well enough that his Genoa 
mandate means at the most a postponement of the 
decision he has got, sooner or later, to make—the 
decision whether he will go to the right or the left. 
We do not suppose for an instant that he has changed 
his character so completely as to have any clear idea 
yet of what he will do four or five weeks hence. But 
we shall not be surprised if, during the Conference, he 
makes up his mind. Two courses might be open to 
him. On the one hand, he could set himself against 
any efforts on the part of the French to sabotage the 
Conference. He could make himself the champion of 
Germany and press for the fullest recognition of Russia, 
insisting on his paramount duty to find remedies not 
only for the general confusion of Europe but for the 
loss of trade and the unemployment in his own country. 
He could, in a word, go fast and far in the hope of 
captivating Liberal and Labour sympathies. Such a 
line would obviously not endear him to his Conservative 
supporters, and it would lay him open to the risk of 
an immediate defection, precisely as a forward policy 


laid M. Briand open at Cannes. But Mr. Lloyd George 
might very well seize such a dramatic opportunity for 
cutting himself loose from his embarrassments. His 
resignation on such an issue would not plunge him, as 
it plunged M. Briand, into unwept obscurity. It 
would, he might argue, set him before the country 
as the country’s saviour, the great man fallen in a 
great cause, with the prospect of being welcomed 
back with the least possible delay to a united Liberal 
party and incidentally of dishing Labour. This is 
a possible course, though we doubt if it would end quite 
so happily for him as he would wish. 

The alternative, which is, we think, more probable, 
is that he will make a last attempt to save his Coalition. 
That will involve his doing what he has done at a 
dozen previous Conferences, arguing and remonstrating 
with the French and finally giving way to them, talking 
fair words to the Germans and leaving them where they 
were, trying to make arrangements with Russia and 
abandoning, or half-abandoning, them under pressure 
on a convenient pretext. And it will involve also, of 
course, a steady subservience to the dictation of his 
Unionists. If that is how he decides to carry out 
his Genoa project, it will settle his fate. It will clearly 
not restore the fortunes of Europe, and equally clearly 
it will not rehabilitate Mr. Lloyd George. For there 
is no evidence that anything that he can do, short of 
joining the Primrose League, will satisfy the Tory “‘ Die- 
hards,’’ and there is no reason why his failure at Genoa 
should prevent the rapid drift of the Coalition Unionists 
into the “‘Diehard” camp. Mr. Lloyd George, in fact, 
will gain nothing from this mandate to clear up the 
European mess at Genoa. His hands are tied by the 
old mandate that he gave himself in his ‘‘ Hang the 
Kaiser” election in 1918. If he wants a new one he 
must ask for it not from this Rump Parliament but from 
the country. We do not think he will get it; but a 
better man may. 


THE BUDGET AND THE PRICE 
LEVEL 


IX months ago the Federation of British Industries 
S made a request, which was strongly supported in 
these columns, that the Government should appoint 
a Committee to reconsider the conclusions of the Cunliffe 
Committee on Currency and the Foreign Exchanges. 
Instead, they appointed the Geddes Economy Committee, 
and allowed currency policy to take care of itself. We 
pointed out that the policy of “ gradual deflation ” advocated 
by the Cunliffe Committee was bound to lead to a budgetary 
crisis, but the Geddes Economy Committee was not invited 
to consider this aspect of the problem. They make no 
reference in their Report to the changes that have taken 
place in the value of the monetary unit, in which revenue, 
expenditure and debts are expressed. This omission 
vitiates most of the current discussions about economy. 

It is usually assumed that the need for economy arises 
from the fact that while the burden of debt charges and 
pensions has remained the same, the national income has 
been enormously reduced. This statement of the case 
conveys almost the exact opposite of the truth. The fact is 
that the national income in goods and services has been only 
slightly reduced, while the amount of goods and services 
which have to be supplied to holders of War Loan and 
pensioners has enormously increased. The balance between 
national income and national debt has been completely 
upset by the general fall in prices which has taken place 
during the last two years. The Economist index number, 
which stood at 325 in March, 1920, is now 166. That is to 
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say, between the peak of the boom and what we may hope 
is the bottom of the slump, prices have fallen by nearly 
50 per cent. and the value of money has practically doubled. 
Debt charges and pensions, as measured in terms of whole- 
sale commodities, have increased by nearly 100 per cent., 
while the national income, as measured in wholesale com- 
modities, has at best remained stationary. 

What this means may be illustrated by comparing our 
budgetary position in March, 1920, and February, 1921, by 
reference to a common measure of value. If we take the 
value of the pound in July, 1914, as the base, and use the 
Economist index number of prices, the comparison comes out 
roughly as follows :— 


IN PRE-WAR POUNDS (000,000’s omitted). 


Mar., 1920. Feb., 1921. 5; 
Estimated National Income (aggregate 
production of goods and services) .. 1,300 ee 1,200 
National Revenue oe i 870 ws 660 
Debt-charges and pensions oe me 154 = 300 
National Debt .. “ ° 2,460 -- 4,820 Fj 


In making the above comparison we have deliberately 
taken the highest and lowest levels of prices touched since 
the war rather than the average for each financial year, in 
order to emphasise the significance of changes in the price 
level on the national budget. It is true that the wholesale 
index number is not an adequate measure of the value of all 
goods and services, and it would be a mistake to claim any 
high degree of accuracy for the estimates of national income. 
The figure for 1920 is based on Mr. Edgar Crammond’s 
calculations. The comparison, however, is valid enough to 
demonstrate the futility of much of the current discussions 
about economy. If the present level of prices should be 
maintained, still more, if deflation proceeds much further, 
debt-charges and pensions alone will absorb somewhere 
about a quarter of the national income, or almost as much 
as the total proportion raised by taxation in 1920. In order 
to balance the budget it will be necessary, not merely to 
make paltry cuts of 100 millions or so, as the Geddes 
Committee have been vainly trying to do, but to wipe out 
the whole of the present Government expenditure on 
education, health, insurance, unemployment and defence. 
If deflation continues, the much vaunted Geddes Axe will 
begin to look no better than a cheese-paring butter-knife. 

This intolerable situation cannot, of course, last much 
longer. The ludicrous impasse into which the Government 
has landed the country will soon prove its undoing, and one 
of the first steps, which any new Government will have to 
take, will be to reconsider our whole currency policy. The 
vital questions to decide are, first, whether it is possible to 
stabilise the value of the monetary unit and, secondly, at 
what point we can reasonably hope to stabilise it. 

On the first point there can no longer be any reasonable 
doubt that a policy of stabilisation within reasonable limits 
is perfectly practicable. In view of the experience of the 
last seven years it is absurd to suppose that the monetary 
circulation and the general level of prices are beyond the 
power of the Government and the Bank of England to 
control. Inflationists and deflationists alike assume the 
contrary. The “cheap money school ” rely on the printing- 
press, the “dear money school” on a high Bank rate. If, 
as everybody admits, it is possible to raise prices by printing 
more money and lowering the Bank rate and to reduce them 
by raising the Bank rate, it is surely not beyond the wit of 
man to devise a means of keeping them steady. If prices 
tend to fluctuate of their own accord, why should not each 
of the two methods be used in turn to counteract fluctu- 
ations either way ? 

The second question is more difficult. Granted that 
stabilisation is the right policy, the exact point at which we 
should aim at stabilising is a matter for debate. We assume 


that no one wishes to stabilise at a level higher than that 
ruling in March, 1920, or lower than that ruling in July, 1914. 
This leaves the choice of a price-level somewhere between 
100 and 825. There is something to be said for each of the 





two extremes, but nothing whatever for fluctuating aimlessly 
between the two. 

One way of approaching the problem is to consider what 
should be regarded as the normal post-war level of prices. 
In periods of alternating booms and slumps the price level 
tends to fluctuate round a certain equilibrium position, 
depending on the relation between the total volume of money 
on the one hand and the total volume of goods and services 
on the other. In view of the change that has taken place in 
the volume of money since 1914, there is, of course, no reason 
at all why the level of prices ruling before the war should be 
regarded as any more normal than the level ruling 50 or 100 
years ago. The important point is to measure the amount 
of the change. 

Taking first Bank deposits, we find that the total deposits 
of the Joint Stock Banks of the United Kingdom have 
increased from £1,083,000,000 in December, 1913, to 
£2,522,000,000 in December, 1921, an increase of nearly 
two-and-a-half times. During the same period the volume 
of legal tender currency also increased about two-and-a-half 
times. The recent heavy fall in prices has not been accom- 
panied by any substantial contraction of the monetary 
circulation. In the twelve months from December, 1920, 
to December, 1921, though the demand for legal tender 
currency fell off owing to unemployment and reduction of 
wages, the volume of Bank deposits showed an actual net 
increase of 1.2 per cent. As Mr. McKenna pointed out in 
his speech at the annual meeting of the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, what dear money and restriction of 
credit have accomplished is a reduction of the rate at which 
money has changed hands; in other words, the velocity of 
circulation has been reduced. Mr. McKenna estimates 
that the velocity of circulation in 1921 fell at least 40 per 
cent. compared with 1920. This means that the reservoir 
of purchasing power is nearly as great now as it was at the 
time of the boom, and that, so soon as the wheels of business 
begin to revolve more rapidly, prices may be expected to 
start rising again with a sharp upward curve. The invest- 
ment boom on the Stock Exchange is the first symptom 
which heralds the new period of inflation. 

If there were any signs that the volume of goods and 
services would be substantially increased, the normal price 
level might be estimated at a correspondingly lower figure. 
But there are no signs that production in the near future is 
likely to exceed even the level reached before the war. 
There is a large amount of leeway to be made good before 
the production of pig-iron, iron and steel products, cotton, 
jute, nitrates, sugar and tea recover their former level. 
Farmers in all countries are tending, as a result of the present 
depression, to reduce the land under cultivation and to 
diminish their dairy herds and live-stock. 

If, therefore, the volume of money is still nearly two-and 
a-half times the pre-war volume, and the volume of goods 
and services is likely to remain for some time no greater 
than the pre-war volume, and probably smaller, the normal 
equilibrium position for the post-war price level can hardly 
be less than 200 and is probably nearer 250. If we aim at 
stabilising somewhat between these two figures, there would 
appear to be a reasonable chance of maintaining equilibrium 
without any violent contraction or expansion of the monetary 
circulation. We are inclined to suggest the figure of 225 as 
a convenient compromise. 

The advantage of this figure is that it would not inflict 
any injustice on the holders of War Loan, or put into their 
pockets a wholly underserved bonus at the expense of the 
workers and tax-payers. Two hundred and twenty-five 1s 
almost exactly the average level of wholesale prices ruling 
during 1918. Holders of War Loan can have no reasonable 
ground for complaint at such a figure, considering that their 
holdings were measured during 1920 in a unit worth on the 
average one third of the pre-war pound. 

To the objection that stabilisation at such a level would 
involve a substantial rise in prices, the answer is that a 
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rebound from the present low level is in any case inevitable, 
and that without it it will be quite impossible to put our 
public finances in order and to emerge from the hopeless 
predicament into which the muddleheadedness of a 
Coalition Government has allowed us to drift. 


THE NEW IRISH MILITARISTS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HE situation in Ireland is so abnormal that it is 
impossible to find any guidance in existing prece- 
dents. During the Terror we had two Governments 

in being, a sufficiently disastrous visitation to those who 
had to live under them. At present we have no fewer 
than four, and if these are not actually and openly at war, 
they are busily tugging in different directions with a healthy 
contempt for the plain wishes of the plain people. In 
Southern Ireland it is true that the British Government, for 
so long the villain of the piece, is now, for most practical, 
though unfortunately not for rhetorical, purposes, out of the 
picture. Its main use is to serve as a stick with which 
Treatyites and anti-Treatyites belabour one another, 
each side insisting that the tactics of the other are expressly 
devised to keep England’s heel on Ireland’s neck. As was 
to be expected, the Dail Eireann arrangement by which 
the Republican Government under Mr. Griffith maintains 
a separate sovereignty from that of the Provisional Govern- 
ment under Mr. Collins, while working in co-operation with 
it, has given plenty of scope to the wreckers, whose aim it is 
to substitute dissonance for harmony and to engineer 
themselves into positions of authority which will enable 
them to intensify the friction. Meanwhile Sir James 
Craig’s Cabinet hurls defiance across the Six Counties 
border at Dail Eireann and the Provisional Government 
alike, and informs Mr. Lloyd George that,though he may 
have entered into a truce with the South, Ulster is resolved 
upon war to the knife, and must be supplied with British 
troops to fight her battles. 

Obviously with such a jumble of conflicting powers there 
ought to be chaos. Yet so far not only has chaos been 
avoided, but in Ireland outside the Orange enclave life for 
the majority of people seems almost as smooth as in 
pre-war days, and more smooth than anyone could have 
expected with society labouring in the backwash of a 
revolution. No doubt it would be easy to accumulate 
evidence that would suggest something like a reign of terror. 
Where arms have been distributed broadcast, and undisci- 
plined men have been encouraged to use them for political 
purposes, it is inevitable that some elements will continue 
to shoot on their own account. Now that the community 
is making it plain that it intends to have a say in the matter, 
the number of armed hold-ups and robberies is diminishing. 
The determined fashion in which civilians, as well as I.R. 
police, ran down the bandit who shot Mr. Max Green has 
had an excellent effect, and in Dublin, at any rate, the 
process of clearing out bank tills at the point of the revolver 
has come to a sudden stop. In a few districts in the South 
advantage was taken of labour disputes to seize mills and 
creameries in the name of the strikers. These amateur 
Soviets have not produced the results expected. Their 
authors found themselves repudiated by responsible leaders 
and in active opposition to the I.R.A. Unfortunately, it 
cannot be claimed that Black-and-Tan practices have gone 
out of fashion with the disappearance of their authors. In 
a farm strike in Waterford a few weeks ago the burning of 
hay and the destruction of machinery led to organised and 
Savage reprisals. Bands of armed farmers dragged the 
officials of the local labourers’ union from their beds, burned 
their houses under their eyes, and threatened them with 
death if the sabotage did not cease. It may be merely a 
coincidence that this outburst took place in the constituency 
represented by Mr. Cathal Burgess, the chief apostle on 
Mr. de Valera’s side of the doctrine that salvation for 


Ireland lies not in the Free State but in “ the crack of the 
rifle.” In theory Mr. Burgess professes to believe in the 
shooting of Englishmen only ; in practice there is no longer 
any doubt that his creed will entail the shooting of a good 
many Irishmen. 

Mr. Burgess makes no concealment of his intention of 
throwing the I.R.A. into the scale as a counter-weight to 
a popular vote, and for this purpose he and his colleagues 
are making skilful, if unscrupulous, use of the fact that the 
army takes its orders from Dail Eireann, not from the 
Provisional Government. This anomalous arrangement was 
defended even by supporters of the Treaty on the ground 
that if Great Britain tried to go back on her pledges, the 
I.R.A. would be free to apply the necessary pressure. Mr. 
de Valera repeatedly declared in the Dail debates that any 
refusal by Downing Street to keep its promises in spirit as 
well as in letter would range his fighting-men behind Mr. 
Collins. But he now proposes to free England from her 
obligations by breaking, with the help of the I.R.A., the 
solemn pledges given by Ireland. His contention is that 
the allegiance of the army to the Republic is being subverted 
by Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins with the object of making 
capital for the Treaty, and by way of demonstrating the 
fervour of his own allegiance he stirs up armed mutiny 
against decrees issued by the Republican Ministry. 

The Tipperary revolt and the invasion of Limerick failed 
to give the expected results because the majority of the 
Volunteers, whatever views they may hold about the 
Treaty, were not prepared to defy the orders of the Dail 
Minister of Defence. But Mr. de Valera has not lost hope 
of improving upon Lord Carson’s Curragh conspiracy. The 
latest development is an I.R.A. Convention which, if it 
works out as its authors intend, will mean that Dail Eireann 
in the future, instead of using its troops to impose its 
policy, must take its orders from its armed servants. With 
the concurrence of the Dail Cabinet Mr. Griffith, as President 
of the Republic, has proclaimed the Convention an illegal 
assembly, though it remains to be seen whether his veto 
will be effective. If grave matters of national policy are 
to be voted upon by the army before submission to the 
electorate, it is questionable whether the average Irishman 
is likely to gain much by the substitution of militarism 
in grey-green for militarism in khaki. 

This is clear not only to supporters of the Provisional 
Government, but to Republicans who uphold the orthodox 
Fenian tradition, and regard the Treaty as at the best a 
stepping-stone to bigger things. Their organ, The Separatist, 
puts the issue with commendable point and clearness : 

Is the man with the gun the master of this country or the servant 
of this country ? Is he to do the will of the nation or is the nation 
to do his will? Is this to be a democratically governed country, or 
is it to be a South American Republic wherein any man who can 
muster a following may hope to establish a dictatorship, even 
though it be a parish dictatorship ? That is the problem which 
arises out of Limerick and out of other places. The claim is made 
that the army is entitled to special consideration, and the threat is 
made that the army intends to enforce that claim “in a more 
strenuous way than merely registering votes.” 

The Separatist insists that a military revolt would destroy 
the Irish people for a generation, and warns the conspirators 
that any attempt to intimidate civilian voters by the threat 
of war will raise “‘ an issue upon which every man who has 
any care for democratic government will go against them, 
whether he be pro-Treaty or anti-Treaty.” But apparently 
Mr. de Valera is not in the mood to listen to warnings. In 
three separate speeches at St. Patrick’s Day demonstrations 
he declared that acceptance of the Treaty would mean 
civil war, adding that “‘ they would have to wade through 
the blood of the soldiers of the Irish Government, and 
perhaps through that of some of the members of the Irish 
Government, to get their freedom.” That such language 
should be used is the best proof that Mr. de Valera has 
abandoned all hope of converting the country by argument, 
and is falling back on Sir Hamar Greenwood’s plan of 
coercing it by force. Probably his view at present is that 
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the mere threat of force will suffice. Voters, it is hoped, 
will be scared out of sanity by lurid visions of the bloody 
conflict amongst Irishmen that is to follow the establishment 
of the Free State, while, on the other hand, rejection: of 
the Treaty, it is argued, entails no real risk of a renewal of 
the war with England. This may be clever political 
manceuvring, but leaders who would stoop to it reveal their 
absolute unfitness to play any part in democratic politics. 
If the tactics of Mr. de Valera and his lieutenants have 
not yet plunged the South into civil war, they have already 
gone far to make it inevitable in Northern Ireland. With 
a statesmanlike instinct for realities Mr. Collins saw that 
the Treaty, whatever else it may have failed to do, gave 
Ireland for the first time an opportunity of winning Ulster 
to her side. His pact with Sir James Craig was a lon; 
step towards the realisation of this ideal, and the wildest 
Orange braves admitted the necessity of a concordat with 
the Provisional Government. But when Mr. de Valera 
set himself to split Southern Ireland, extremists in the 
Six Counties naturally began to take heart. Even Ulster- 
men who are not extremists in any sense of the word, will 
deem it more prudent to hold aloof from an Ireland torn by 
the struggle of rival factions. They are already pointing 
to Mr. de Valera’s threats about wading in the blood of his 
countrymen as a complete justification of their policy, and 
argue, plausibly enough, that if this is the Republican 
attitude towards Sinn Feiners who differ on a political issue, 
Northern Orangemen could expect neither mercy nor 
justice, and might as well go down fighting. If Sir Henry 
Wilson had planned it with Mr. de Valera beforehand he 
could not have secured a better piece of propaganda in 
support of his new campaign of intensified repression. As 
it is the Provisional Government will be called upon to 
defeat the Wilson offensive by Republican Die-Hards who 
are straining every nerve to make its position impossible. 
Partition, in Mr. de Valera’s eyes, is unpardonable only 
when the partitioners happen to be Northern Unionists. 
It is a crime to separate North and South, but it is no crime 
to smash national unity for tribalism if one professes to be 
acting in the name of the Republic one and indivisible. 


BEGGARS 


r | SHERE never were so many beggars in London. 
At least, not within living memory. And the 
worst of it is, they have none of the romance of 

beggary. They are prosaic, dull, hopeless. Most of them 

look as if they had been born to be commonplace citizens, 
earning a more or less honest living like you and me. To 
speak strictly, indeed, they are not beggars but collectors. 

They stand on the kerb; they wait in the doorways of 

restaurants; they haunt the streets of the respectable. 

All the time, they keep shaking their narrow white boxes, 

rattling the coppers that the charitable have given them 

and asking for more. They vary from the sullen to the 
responsive. Some of them seem to demand a right rather 
than to beg a favour. They believe that there is money 
somewhere, and it is only just that it should be shared. 
It is the habit of civilised societies, at the end of a great 
war, to provide kerbs fit for heroes to stand on. Heroes 
are no longer so willing as they used to be to accept this 
as a fitting reward. Even so, heroes, like other human 
beings, are strangely submissive. To be licensed to beg is 
better than to be allowed to starve. And so the West 

End of London, which a few years ago used to be alive 

with the tinkle of sovereigns, is at present alive with the 

dull clatter of pennies in wooden boxes. Strangers to town 
are at first depressed by the spectacle. Their hearts are 
touched. They begin by giving to everybody. They feel 

a boundless charity that flows out in copper and at times 

even turns into silver. Every beggar they see is a new 


man. They pity him personally. They shrink from the 
sin of passing by on the other side. After a week or so, 


they begin to give here and to give there, but cease to 
give everywhere. If they have given at the door of the 
restaurant, they can refuse on the kerb with a good con- 
science. And, if they have given on the kerb, they feel 
justified in not seeing the man with the box at the entrance 
to the Underground. As a matter of fact, they have 
become a little impatient of such an incessant appeal to 
their charity. At first they pitied every beggar as a man 
wronged by society—wronged almost by themselves. Now 
they begin to feel as though it were they themselves who 
were the aggrieved persons. They are not sure that other 
people, however poor, have a right to annoy them so per- 
sistently. They can hardly walk down the quietest street 
without being interrupted by a man with a money box. 
What they object to most of all, perhaps, is that it puts 
them in a false position. They cannot refuse without 
appearing niggardly, and, as they have to refuse some- 
times, they are aware of the beginnings of a feeling of 
hostility against men who make them look niggardly. 
They long for the old system of flag-days, so that they 
might buy a new flag every morning and be hall-marked 
for the rest of the day as having done their duty. By 
the end of a few more weeks they have ceased to see the 
average collector as a human being in whom they have 
any interest. They think of him, if they think of him at 
all, more and more as a nuisance. They probably take 
little more notice of him than a reader takes of the recurring 
commas on a page. If they do, it is because he is a comma 
misplaced. He has lost his original significance. They 
may still on occasion see him imaginatively, but it is only 
on occasion. Their charity is no longer constant, but 
spasmodic. 


We confess we do not think the thin black line of beggars 
fits in well with the London landscape. In Italy it is 
different. Beggars seem to be a natural part of Italy. 
They are picturesque in decay. They have crooked hands 
that are fit for nothing else. Their thanks are musical— 
“* Grazia, Signor!” They are a race by themselves, living 
in the shadows of church doors. They have a long tradition 
of poverty, and have adapted themselves courteously to a 
life of dependence on the passers-by. The Italians are a 
charitable people, and it is said to be they and not the 
foreign visitors who keep the beggars in bread. English 
and American visitors are apt to take it for granted that 
any man can earn enough to keep him if he is willing to 
work, and to resent the sight of men who voluntarily choose 
a life of idleness. We are inclined to doubt the theory that 
any man can earn a living if he pleases. Almost any 
man of strong character may, but the man of average 
character is a creature of circumstances. Luckily for the 
beggars, the Italian does not ask whether a man is fit to 
work, but what he wants. And the average beggar wants 
so little that to be charitable is one of the cheapest 
of hobbies. We fancy, however, that the Italian climate 
is more suitable to begging than the English. For the 
greater part of the year it is warm enough to sit idly at a 
church door without discomfort. In England, idleness 
during at least half the year is misery. There have never 
been any English beggars of the romantic kind except 
tramps, who warmed their blood with walking. There are 
few to-day except gipsies, and even the gipsies have become 
little more than a nuisance. In London, at least, the 
beggar is a mere figure of wretchedness. Most pitiful of 
all are the blind who sit reading the Scriptures with their 
fingers or who clasp a handful of matchboxes and wait 
for the sound of the penny dropped into the tin cup that 
has been hung round their necks. Hardly less wretched 
are the old grey-haired women who sit under the arches of 
bridges with a tray of matchboxes and studs and such 
pretence of merchandise. They are blown upon by every 
wind, especially by the cold wind from the east that finds 
its way round corners. To sit in the wind and the dust, 
as they do, for a single day would give an ordinary respect- 
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able citizen his death of pneumonia. We have heard it 
maintained that these wretched creatures do not feel the 
cold, and that there is no need to waste pity on them. This 
seems to us too comforting a belief. The beggar under the 
arches, no doubt, survives as the soldier in the flooded 
trenches did; but it is not through want of sensibility. 
Happier, much happier, the beggar who can warm himself 
by singing! And yet, strange to say, it is the itinerant 
musician who of all beggars wins most of our sympathy. 
He sings songs that we do not want to hear; he plays airs 
we dislike on an instrument that we detest. But he appeals 
to us somehow as a decayed artist. He may blow his 
beery breath under a beery nose into a cornet that can 
emit only discordant blasts of pain. But he is in his way 
an artist and, at any rate, it is better that he should go 
and drink more beer than that he should go on playing the 
cornet. The man with the hurdy-gurdy and the man who 
goes round with a gramophone, on the other hand, do not 
attract us in the same way. They are beggars disguised 
as artist-hawkers of ready-made and imitation music. 
How different is the flute-player or the fiddler! Here are 
artists, and artists even with noble instruments. They 
live in the finest tradition of beggardom. They play to 
please us, not merely to annoy us into paying them to go 
away. There was an admirable old man in Dublin who 
played the flute in the streets right down to the coming 
of the Black-and-Tans. When he played it outside a 
fashionable hotel, he played “‘ God Save the King,” because 
he knew that the people in the hotel would like that. 
When he played it in a poor street, he played “* The Soldiers’ 
Song,” because he knew that the people in the poor street 
would like that. Could courtesy go further ? 

As for beggars in general, one’s attitude to them is 
curiously paradoxical. One’s heart is often fullest of 
sympathy for them on the very days on which one will 
not go to the trouble of giving them a penny. It is entirely 
a matter of weather. If it is a cold day, one feels so dis- 
tressed at the spectacle of a poor man that one would go to 
almost all lengths to help him. As it is a cold day, however, 
one is closely wrapped up, and the notion of undoing all 
our coat-buttons and glove-buttons for the purpose of 
giving a fellow-creature so trivial a sum as a penny seems 
positively ludicrous. It is making a mountain out of a 
molehill. Besides, it is to make a public exhibition of 
charity. One would not greatly mind being seen giving a 
shilling to a beggar, but one likes to bestow copper hurriedly, 
stealthily, unseen of the passers-by. On a fine, sunny day 
one can do this quite easily. One is unimpeded by an 
overcoat. One can transfer a penny from a pocket to a 
blind man’s tin almost by sleight of hand. But, alas, it 
1s So warm that one takes it for granted that everybody 
is fairly happy. There is an old story of a farmer’s wife 
who, on seeing a beggar coming to the door on a bitterly 
cold day, said to her servant: ‘‘ Mary, go and give that 
poor old woman a bow! of hot soup.” The farmer’s wife 
herself felt so cold that she went into another room, took 
out the brandy-bottle, and helped herself to a glass. She 
felt its generous warmth spreading through her frame. 
She went back to the kitchen door and put her head in. 

Mary,” she said, “ you needn’t bother about that bowl 
of soup. It’s not so cold as it was.” It is a rather cruel 
story, but, really, when one thinks of one’s own behaviour, 
one does not feel like throwing stones at the farmer’s wife. 
The best rule is probably to give a penny to anyone who 
looks as if he were asking for it, whether it is wet or fine. 
It may seem an easy thing to do, but as a matter of fact 
It is almost a counsel of perfection. One can do it on a 
holiday, for giving money to beggars is a natural part of 
a holiday. But it is extraordinarily difficult to keep it up. 
Either you take a sudden dislike to some particular beggar, 
or you see somebody else giving him money, and you feel, 

Oh, well, that’s all right.” We confess we have never 
been able to be charitable to those beggars who attempt 
to sell you large earthenwate pots of ferns when you are 


walking along the street. One of them particularly we 
detest. He comes up beside you, and says in an eager, 
husky voice: “Do you want to be my friend? Do you 
want to be my friend?” And he does not stay for an 
answer, but attempts to thrust the pot into your arms. 
It is only a pretence. He has had the pot for years. It 
is disguise. It enables him to pass as a merchant. 

But we confess we cannot take a sentimental view of 
beggars. We do not like them. We wish they were 
abolished. Their poverty, it seems to us, is a crime. No 
doubt it is our crime rather than theirs. That is why we 
think that it ought to be suppressed. To allow thousands 
of men and women to lapse into beggary under various 
disguises, as is now happening in England, seems to us to 
be to despair of order and intelligence in the arrangement 
of human society. There is plenty of reason for despair, 
but not until after we have tried common sense. And 
common sense tells us that it is as easy to make use of the 
energies of practically everybody in time of peace as in 
time of war, if only we have the mind to do it. But we 
have not the mind. We have only the Mond. It is not 
an alternative that makes for a better world. 


INTROVERTS AND EXTROVERTS 


HE reader has doubtless read many brilliant 

descriptions of Carnival, and the fact that I 

have lately been in the fun myself and mightily 
enjoyed it must not tempt me to a superfluous effort in 
portrayal of its externals, But perhaps its internals are 
less obvious and familiar, not unfit for analysis here. 

The thing is a creation of the Southern temperament, 
as we sometimes call it. A student’s torchlight pro- 
cession, such as we used to have in Edinburgh, amusing 
though it may be, is almost infinitely removed from 
Carnival as it may be seen at Nice or elsewhere in the 
South. The Carnival crowd is by no means composed 
only of the young, and all ages enjoy it. There is an 
infectious quality, invading even staid Northerners, who 
may be standing at their hotel doors, curiously looking on, 
until, all of a sudden, an unprecedented impulse seizes 
them, and they will snatch even handfuls of soiled confetti 
from the ground and join in with glee. This possibility 
of the transformation of a temperament is very important, 
as we shall see. But the transformation is evident and 
necessary. A real, inherent difference exists between the 
Northern visitors and the natives. One observes it in 
the singers who come into the hotel garden. An old tenor 
of seventy-three had little voice left, but what he had 
was a living instrument, at which no violinist, even, could 
sneer; and its musical significance was immeasurably 
greater than that of, say, a typical British contralto who 
could boom against a thunderstorm. One need merely 
hint at the difference between what passes for acting in 
British “films” and the real thing as we know it from 
other sources: or the contrast between, say, Mr. Asquith’s 
oratorical style and that of M. Vandervelde : or the motion- 
less face and limbs of a Scotsman as he converses with you, 
compared with any Southern conversationalists, whom you 
might easily but wrongly suppose to be highly inebriated 
or on the verge of a furious quarrel. 

Broadly speaking, one of the ways in which mankind 
may be divided is into introverts and extroverts, as 
Dr. C. G. Jung, of Zurich, has called them. The distinction 
is immensely interesting and significant, and it is absolutely 
valid, even though we recognise extrovert members of 
introvert races, and vice vers@é, and the possibility of 
temporarily converting an introvert into an extrovert, 
and the certainty that both styles of temperament or 
conduct are potential in all of us. The terms go far to 
explain themselves. The introvert, of course, is the quiet, 
controlled, cautious, taciturn man of whom we recognise 
the typical Scot as a very fine type. He is slow and 
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ebstructed in speech, “jokes wi’ deeficulty,” calls his 
weather at its most abominable “ saft,” and says “ not 
bad ” where I should say “‘ superb.”” As an orator, actor, 
companion he is poor; as a fighter, pioneer, friend in 
need he cannot be beaten. He has invented one of the 
most “dour,” unattractive, un-Oriental forms imaginable 
of his religion, which is, of course, of Oriental origin. So 
far as one can judge, he does not greatly enjoy life. He 
drinks whisky, under the influence of which he is temporarily 
transformed. ‘“‘ Let us see what it is that makes a Scotsman 
happy,” said Johnson to Boswell at Inverary, when about 
to sample the local distillate. 

The typical extrovert, of course, is the contrast to all, or 
nearly all, that. He expresses himself in Carnival. The 
quasi-riotous, uproarious, almost outrageous crowd is 
absolutely sober: I saw not a vestige of drunkenness in 
two days of Carnival. Goethe said that “Jugend ist Trunk- 
heit ohne Wein,” and the extrovert temperament, like 
youth, can feel and behave (in a sense) as if drunk, without 
wine. Your Nordic race, typically, as in Scot, Scandi- 
navian, North German, is introvert: the Mediterranean 
race extrovert. When things go wrong, the two types of 
temperament react differently. The introvert, at the 
worst, commits suicide; the extrovert, homicide. Short 
of that, under the influence of disease or strain, as during 
the war, the introvert becomes a victim of neurasthenia, 
gloomy, depressed, miserable, and desperately hard to 
cheer: the extrovert becomes a victim of hysteria, and has 
paralytic symptoms in limbs or elsewhere, perhaps, but is 
perfectly happy and a most cheerful companion. 

I am aware of no evidence or arguments which suggest 
that there is any superiority of any kind, physical, intel- 
lectural or moral, that can be claimed for either tempera- 
ment over the other, and if anything here written suggests 
that I am trying to claim any such superiority for either, 
{ here disclaim it. That point may perhaps be illustrated 
by the two primitive races whom one encounters in North 
America, ‘The negro one meets perpetually and very 
intimately as a personal servant, by day and by night on the 
trains and elsewhere, and in one visit I went down to the 
edge of Florida, visiting all the Southern States and seeing 
much of the negro, young and old. Last year, in Canada 
I also met the Red Indian and visited a school for his children, 
boys and girls. Of these two primitive races, one is most 
pronouncedly extrovert, the other no less pronouncedly 
introvert. The typical negro is “ always merry and bright.” 
He has a quick and hearty laugh, a deliciously soft, resonant, 
varied and expressive voice, and takes a genuine and evident 
pleasure in serving you. He has a genius for rhythmical 
and significant movement. The natural intellectual status 
of the race is very low, and probably unalterably so. The 
adult is a grown-up child: and the children, as everyone 
knows, are fascinating. The Red Indian is impassive, 
silent, solemn, a typical introvert—even more so than the 
Scot. The Red Indian children come round a visitor and 
stare, and stare, and are solemn, silent and motionless—the 
polar contrast to the negro children. Intellectually, this 
race also occupies a very humble place. I repeat that there 
is no moral or intellectual correlation with introversion or 
extroversion. I know which I prefer to be with, having 
spent Sundays in Scotland and the South of France 
respectively, and which I prefer to face on, or from, a 
platform, but that is another question. 

Let us return to that extraordinary drug, alcohol, which 
contrives to get itself concerned with so many aspects of 
the life and nature of man. Can Jung’s classification help 
us to understand certain national phenomena? Dr. 
William McDougall, our great psychologist, now in the 
chair of William James at Harvard, has suggested that 
it can. He invokes it as an alternative explanation to 
that suggested by Sir Archdall Reid some twenty years 
ago for the greater sobriety of the Mediterranean nations. 
(A caveat must be entered here. When I was in Milan 
in 1918 I found evidence, from Italian students, to suggest 


that, under urban industrial conditions comparable to 
those in our country, modern Italians can and do become 
drunkards in many instances. But here we will proceed 
with the usually accepted data.) The theory of Reid was, 
and is, that the Mediterranean races, having long had 
wine, have become sober by age-long selection, those unduly 
susceptible to the charm of alcohol having been weeded 
out. And that, he tells us, is the only way to get a sober 
race: it must have long enough opportunities for drunken- 
ness, and then the survivors will necessarily be sober, 
There is, of course, very much to be written on that theory, 
but here we merely state it. McDougall offers another, 
entirely different. The introvert likes alcohol because it 
‘“*makes him temporarily extrovert.” Under its influence 
he finds himself outward-minded, forgets to brood, lets 
Calvinistic pre-desiination go hang, can talk without 
saying “‘ e-e-h” at every third word—in fine, it ‘* makes 
a Scotsman happy.” But the natural extrovert, why 
should he care whether or not he has alcohol inside him? 
A Scotsman on the Atlantic, three years ago, hearing 
of my peculiar views on this subject—they grow less 
peculiar every day (ambiguity for once)—invited me into the 
smoking-room after dinner and besought me to have some 
whisky and ‘“‘ feel real damned good.” Being a Scotsman, 
the poor dear fellow could not realise that I, being “ very 
otherwise,”’ feel what he calls “‘ real damned good,” though 
a teetotaller, all the time. The Carnival crowd that I 
have just been watching reminds me of this explanation 
which McDougall offers of its notable sobriety, or, rather, 
its non-alcoholic inebricty. But I am formidably non- 
plussed in accepting McDougall’s explanation as final and 
complete when I remember that the extremely extrovert 
negro and the extremely introvert Red Indian, as everyone 
in North America knows, are both excessively and dis- 
astrously prone to drunkenness—a fact which McDougall 
has forgotten. 

Other things being adequate, it is a very convenient 
and pleasant arrangement to be an extrovert living amongst 
people mostly introvert. We all enjoy fluent, spontaneous, 
easy, expressive talk, whether in conversation or on a 
platform. If a man be so constituted, in virtue, probably, 
of an unusual racial strain, that he behaves as an extrovert 
directly he has an audience, he will always find people 
who are willing to hear him and even to pay for doing so, 
and this is all the better for him, since, being an extrovert 
when speaking, he necessarily enjoys doing so. The 
poignant reflection is, however, incumbent upon us that 
there is absolutely no correlation whatever between the 
power of expression and the worth of the thing expressed. 
Let no extrovert suppose, therefore, that, because people 
like hearing him, he necessarily has anything worth saying 
to say. There is doubtless much virtue in that gosper of 
silence which, as Lord Morley somewhere says, arlyle 
effectively compressed into thirty volumes: a very fine 
example he, of an introvert whom a pen could convert 
into an extrovert of the most glorious description. o. 

This little paper is evidently not an attempt to prove 
anything, but rather, as they say in the States, to “ start 
something.” LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE DISINTERMENT OF WAR RECORDS 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTEsMAN. 

Sim,—The Fighting Parson has rendered a greater service to 
the cause of clean politics than he knew. His hasty apology 
and judicious retreat from the battleground of war records m 
connection with the Chertsey contest carry with them their 
inevitable implications. 

I am not sure, however, that it is in the public interest that 
these matters should be left in the present position, which seems 
to be that if a war record can be used to glorify the Coalition it 
should be so used, but that if it is injurious to the same it should 
be at once interred and no reference made to it. 

I recall that when Lord Birkenhead attacked the record of 
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Lord Grey as Foreign Secretary, TuzE NEw STaTEsMAN indicated 
the possibility of reprisals, but deprecated resort to them. I 
disagreed then so completely that only the pressure of other 
matters prevented me from writing to you on the question. 
The Chertsey episode appears to support my disagreement so 
completely that I venture to revert to that episode. 

On February 4 a note asked, “‘ Are we to have the truth about 
the failures of the War Office and the disastrous muddle in the 
Ministry of Munitions under its first chief? Are we to discuss 
Mr. Lloyd George’s periodic panics, and his abortive attempt 
to make a dishonourable peace at the end of 1917? Are we to 
recall the fact that he opposed, until the very last moment, 
our entry into the war, and that if other men had not stiffened 
his knees he would have brought us out of it in a manner that 
would have disgraced the name of England for ever? Are we 
to have the truth . about that fatal absence of rein- 
forcements in France which led to the disaster of March, 1918, 
when the Allied armies could and should have had the tremendous 
superiority which gave them the victory only four months 
later ?” 

If these things are true—and in December, 1918, I had heard 
of the original refusal to enter the war and the holding back of 
reinforcements in 1918—the man who went into power on the 
legend that he had won the war had in reality brought us within 
an ace of losing it, after having endeavoured to bring about a 
peace that would have been almost as bad. 

You may very well reply that these things should have been 
known before the freak election of the year named. I agree. 
When selected as the Liberal candidate for Huddersfield in that 
fight, I at once wrote the Liberal leader asking for all the facts 
which it was consistent with the public interest to make known. 
The war was over, so that the truth could not have “ heartened 
the enemy,” and I felt that the Coalition would win a victory in 
the country with the baseless legend I have referred to as their 
principal weapon. Mr. Asquith’s reply was that he was going 
to open his campaign at Huddersfield, and would then give the 
answer to my request. Ever generous to an opponent—even 
at the cost of disadvantage to himself—he said no word to 
suggest doubt of the legend, and an even worse débdcle than I 
had expected followed throughout the country. 

You suggested in February that the facts should be buried. 
Does not the Fighting Parson’s escapade rather suggest that 
they should be disinterred, so that the legend may not be used 
to gain another five years of power for those who have made such 
a hash of the peace to continue their uncertain and injurious 
activities Yours, etc., 

ERNEST WOODHEAD. 

Grasmere Road, Huddersfield. 

March 18th. 


THE USES OF BY-ELECTIONS 


To the Editor of Taz New SraTesman. 

Sir,—Like some of your other correspondents, I am in entire 
agreement with the emphasis your article on the above subject 
laid on by-elections. But I do not agree with Mr. Somervell’s 
suggestion about wacating one-fifth of the seats in Parliament 
annually, choosing by lot those to be vacated. To my mind 
the way out is quite different. At present, there are by-elections 
only when a Member dies, resigns (by a fiction, because a Member 
of Parliament cannot legally resign), becomes bankrupt, is 
expelled (only resorted to when a Member is convicted of a 
serious criminal offence), or accepts certain offices of profit under 
the Crown. Not only ought all these to be scrupulously pre- 
served, but the list ought to be extended. First, by including 
in it every office in the gift of the Government, ¢.g., all Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretaryships, which are at present not reckoned 
as offices of profit under the Crown, though they carry large 
salaries with them. And, secondly, all honours and titles ought 
to vacate the seat of the recipient. I believe this would be in 
the direct line of our constitutional development. The very wise 
provision, against which many foolish things are written, that 
anyone accepting any office of profit under the Crown should 
vacate his seat and face a by-election if he wished to remain in 
Parliament, was ordained to prevent the Sovereign from corrupt- 
ing Parliament by conferring paid jobs on its Members. The 
danger of that has passed away, probably for ever. The danger 
now, and it is a very real one, is not of corruption by the Sover- 
eign, but of corruption by the Prime Minister. In modern times a 
Prime Minister is inclined to buttress his power not only by the 
offer of office, but still more by the conferring of honours. The 
number of offices is limited ; there seems no limit to the number 
of titles that can be conferred: If the existing orders threaten 


to become overcrowded, new orders of knighthood can be, and 
are, created, and ribbons descend like pepper from a pepper-box. 
I know that all party organisers when in power dislike by- 
elections. But I submit that they should not have the last word 
in this matter and that it is in the interest of the political health 
of the nation that every Member of Parliament who accepts 
any office or any honour from the Sovereign (nominally, but 
really from the Prime Minister of the day) should undergo re- 
election. I am sure this would make for greater purity in poli- 
tical life and would tend to check the recklessly large and indis- 
criminate showers of “ honours ” which the nation has witnessed 
in steadily-increasing volume during the last few years.—Yours, 
etc., W. M. Crook. 
Devonshire Club, St. James, S.W. 1. 
March 18th. 


THE GEDDES’ HOUSING POLICY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The Geddes Committee proposes to save £3,600,000 by 
encouraging local housing authorities to cut their losses and 
sell their houses at half cost. 

A point which is not generally realised is that the taxpayer 
will still have to pay an annual charge of £6,400,000 for the next 
sixty years in respect of this loss. The Housing Subsidy was 
voted because of the impossibility of getting an economic rent 
on houses built at the prices ruling when Peace was declared, 
but the expenditure was considered worth while, both for humani- 
tarian and for economic reasons, because overcrowding, as well 
as being uncomfortable for the overcrowded, is expensive to 
the community. 

As a result of the housing policy, we have an enormous number 
of ex-service men with large families housed under the best 
conditions instead of the worst. If the houses are sold these 
people will be turned out, to return to the evil conditions from 
which they came and intensify the overcrowding from which 
others already suffer. The new owners will be fairly well-to-do 
people, who will leave large inconvenient houses where the servant 
difficulty is acute, for the small, compact, servantless house, 
These are the people who will reap the benefit of the subsidy, 
which the Geddes Committee estimates will still be £84 10s. per 
annum on each house after it is sold. The benefit to the com- 
munity will be nothing, because these people do not need an 
improvement in their conditions. If to this £6,400,000, which 
will thus be thrown away, we add the £3,600,000 which it is 
proposed to save, and leave the ex-service men in occupation, 
the total will not be wasted. We shall secure health and happi- 
ness to a large number of people who would not otherwise have 
it, and we shall effect a saving in our expenditure on Public 
Health, the largest proportion of which has to be spent upon 
repairing the evils wrought by bad housing.—Yours, etc., 

Sypney M. BusHeELu. 


THE EDUCATION OF LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Owing to absence abroad I am a day behind the fair 
in reading Mr. Cole’s article on the Education of Labour in your 
issue of March 11th. He analyses the question with his usual 
skill, but some of us could wish that he had shown himself 
definitely on the side of the angels when discussing the respective 
merits of education as propaganda, or education as the process 
which does not take sides but enables you to think for yourself. 

Propaganda is a word which, since the war, has come to stink 
in the nostrils of all decent people. To allow it to masquerade 
as education is like poisoning the wells. Violence is natural, 
often suitable in the sphere of politics. It is up to every set of 
people, be they revolutionaries or reactionaries, to press their 
particular point of view with all the energy of which they are 
capable. Let them invoke history, philosophy, economics, 
literature in support of their views. But let them and us avoid 
any perilous confusion of thought. The disinterested search 
for knowledge which is the aim of education in any ideal sense of 
the term, the laying open of the mind in a spirit of genuine 
enquiry—all this is as the poles removed from sectional pro- 
paganda. Knowledge is quite a different thing from opinion, 
though it is a process through which opinion—often vehement 
opinion—is formed. Education on a basis of selected facts, 
the object of which is not a dispassionate search for truth but 
the justification of a given set of political theories, is not education 
in any real sense at all. Mr. Cole must remember that what is 
sauce for the Plebs’ goose might equally prove sauce for the “ Die- 
Hard” gander. There is no reason of any kind why “ Die-Hards ” 
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under the presidency of the Duke of Northumberland, supported, 
say, by Mr. Rupert Gwynne, Mrs. Nesta Webster, and other dis- 
tinguished speakers and writers, should not set up tutorial classes 
and summer schools for aristocrats and plutocrats, in which the 
virtues of capitalism, the benefits of landlordism, the turpitude 
of the working classes, and the wickedness of all movements 
which aim at making Jack as good as his master, should not 
only be taught but reinforced by copious illustrations from history 
and economics. Such a venture would be full of interest, possibly 
of amusement. A “Die-Hard” Educational League, skilfully 
conducted, might rake in many votes. Possibly among the 
frightened idle rich it would open up new vistas of work and 
thought which might have considerable political reactions. But 
should we think of such a movement in the terms of education ? 

The evolution of an educated democracy is far and away the 
greatest question before the country to-day. But let us be clear 
what we mean by the phrase. Knowledge, as such, has no 
concern either with Capitalist or Communist education. It 
is above the battle, an entity more vast and more ideal than 
any sectional dispute. By all means let Communist societies 
or any other organisation set up their own educational machinery 
for spreading their own views. Such machinery is a perfectly 
legitimate branch of political propaganda. There is always a 
place for vocational education, be it directed to trade or politics. 

It is merely against any pretension on the part of vocational 
education, however disguised, to seat itself on the throne of 
knowledge and assume universal authority that this letter 
ventures to protest.—yYours, etc., 

VioteT MARKHAM. 
Berne, Switzerland. 
March 19th. 


[We should have thought that Mr. Cole has made his own 
position sufficiently clear. On the general question, may we 
suggest that whilst it is easy in the realm of abstract conceptions 
to distinguish between knowledge and opinion, it is often in 
practice difficult, and in many branches of history and economics 
literally impossible, to say where the one begins and the other 
ends? And it is with history and economics that adult working- 
class education is mainly concerned. Economics, apart from its 
elementary groundwork, is not yet a “ science ”’ which can be 
taught without bias. The difficulty is a very real’one.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ANGORA 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I shall be glad to know by what authority you say, in 
your issue of to-day, that the town of Angora in Asia Minor 
should be pronounced Angiéra, and that the accent is on the 
second syllable in the Greek ’‘Ayxvpa. My information is to the 
effect that the accent comes on the first syllable, “Ayxvpa, 
pronounced Angkira (Ancyra (?) is obviously only a Latinised 
form of the Greek). The Turkish form is Ang’ra, an additional 
proof that it is so pronounced ; and, finally, I have from Yusuf 
Kemal Bey’s (chief of the Angora Delegation) own lips—and 
surely he ought to know if anybody does—the pronunciation 
Angora. 

I take advantage of this opening to call your readers’ attention 
to the existence of the Permanent (official) Committee on Geo- 
graphical Names, of which I happen to be chairman, which 
has already published lists of the correct spelling and pronun- 
ciation of many hundreds of foreign place-names (and will 
continue to do so if we can raise funds to replace the recent 
Treasury allowance now cut off for reasons of economy). These 
spellings are accepted officially by all Government Departments, 
and it is thus hoped gradually to get them accepted throughout 
the English-speaking world, and in this way put an end to the 
hideous chaos now existing in this respect. 

You will find Angdra among the list of Asiatic names published 
by the Royal Geographical Society in July last, and will no 
doubt be pleased to know that all the other names (with the 
exception of one spelling, which should be Abu Qir) quoted by 
“*M.” in his amusing verses are equally correctly given by him. 
—yYours, etc., EDWARD GLEICHEN, Maj.-General. 

(Vice-President, R.G.S.) 

35 Catherine Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 


[We cannot imagine on what ground Lord Edward Gleichen 
supposes that the Greeks pronounced 4yxvpa angkira. It is 
simply the ancient Greek word for “ anchor” (which was the 
emblem of the city from Mithridatic times), and we have never 
before heard of any —— as to the quantity of its second 
syllable. All the standard authorities give it as 4y«ijpa, and 


the Latin as Ancyra. Yusuf Kemal Bey naturally uses the 
modern Turkish pronunciation, about which also there is no 
dispute. Our point was that Angora is a word with a traditional 





English spelling and a traditional English pronunciation, and 
that for Englishmen these forms are perfectly “ correct.” (See 
the Ozford English Dictionary, Webster's Dictionary, or any 
other.) Who has ever heard of Angéra wool or an Angora goat 
or cat? If Lord Edward Gleichen wishes us to abandon our 
pronunciation (which incidentally happens to approximate to 
that of the Greeks who originally named the city) in favour of the 
modern Turkish pronunciation, it would surely be better if he 
proposed a change of spelling at the same time. To expect us 
to keep the aaling Angora and pronounce it Ang’ra is like 
asking us to go on writing Munich and Antioch, but to pronounce 
them Miinchen and Antakia.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 
THE NATIONAL SUNDAY LEAGUE 


HE National Sunday League was established 
many years ago, about the middle of the dark 
ages—I am not referring to the tenth or 

eleventh century, but to the nineteenth, that era when 
the youth of Great Britain groaned under a puritanical 
tyranny worse than anything ever devised by the most 
barbarous of Asiatic despots. It was started so far 
back as 1855, and such was the spirit of the times that 
its objects were defined in the humblest, psalm-singing 
phraseology so as not to give offence to the worthy 
gentlemen who from Monday to Saturday swindled 
their fellow human beings, sweated their employees, 
grew rich on child labour and on Sundays took round 
the plate and described their mistresses as whores of 
Babylon—for they often had mistresses, these hard- 
faced puritans, generally some wretched, underpaid 
servant or employee whom they cowed and bullied! 
But such then was the general cowardice, the fear of 
being thought immoral or not respectable, that nearly 
everybody—and certainly everybody in public life, 
dependent on popular favour—paid lip-service to these 
‘* religious ’’ pretensions which cloaked alike the knave, 
the hypocrite and the mere fool. So the founders of 
the National Sunday League, timid as they may seem 
to us to-day, were really exceedingly bold when they 
went the length of starting a League to promote the 
Sunday opening of museums, art galleries and libraries, 
the running of Sunday excursions, and the playing of 
Sunday bands in the parks. 

There are still places in this country where people 
are not allowed to play tennis on Sunday—public 
courts and private courts! But the opponents of 
Sunday sports are beginning to feel conscious that they 
look uncomfortably silly. Nowhere, however, does 
there appear to linger any opposition to “ secular 
music.” “‘ Secular music”’ was one of the greatest 
inventions of the perverted wit of mankind, alias the 
Devil! Our grandfathers would have fainted or have 
had a fit if anyone had sung or suggested singing an 
operatic aria in their presence on a Sunday, but looking 
at the programmes of the National Sunday League's 
vast organisation, I find that operatic music figures 
very largely in them, so that we may conclude that 
“sacred” music is, for the time being, dead. I say 
“for the time being,”’ because the type of music which 
was called “sacred” during the nineteenth century 
was quite arbitrarily chosen for that honour. England 
being then at an extremely low stage of xsthetic per- 
ceptiveness, even those who could boast of what educa- 
tion there was, were unaware that there was such a 
thing as musical virtue as distinct from moral virtue. 
Having painfully made that distinction clear to our- 
selves, we have begun to perceive that it is extremely 
doubtful whether the words “moral virtue” mean 
anything at all. 
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I shall say nothing further on that subject, but 

ing “musical virtue”—which is something much 

more concrete—it is quite clear to me that there is, 

absolutely, no such thing. Any standard we like to 

set up will be relative. No one can say of any music 

that this is absolutely and eternally the best ; the utmost 

that he can say is that it is the best so far, and even 

this has to be qualified to the admission that others 
may think differently. 

Our grandfathers called that music “ sacred’ which 
they genuinely thought to be the best. They judged 
music by its associations. If it contained references 
to God, apparently polite, if they heard it in church 
or at church concerts, if it was set to words of un- 
impeachable piety, it was “ sacred.” 

Finally, by a strictly logical process, all that became 
necessary to distinguish music suitable for the Lord’s 
Day from music suitable to the six days belonging to 
the Devil was that the publishers should mark the 
Lord’s music “Sacred” on the cover. Obviously, 
some such method of distinction was necessary, since 
no man could be expected to remember where he had 
first heard any piece of music—whether at church, 
chapel or night-club—nor could one be sure of always 
hearing and understanding the words—witness the 
words of comic songs that used to be sung undetected 
to ecclesiastical music in the Sistine Chapel ! 

But do not let us laugh too loudly or too long at the 
follies of our grandparents. Is it possible that we do 
not deceive ourselves at all? No, it is not possible ; 
and I suggest, with due respect to Mr. Edwin Evans, 
Mr. Eugene Goosens and Mr. Arthur Bliss, that what 
our grandfathers did with the word “sacred” we, 
to-day, do with the word “ modern.” The methods 
by which man hoodwinks himself are infinite, and it is 
just as unsafe in certain circles to-day to perform the 
music of Brahms and Schumann, Max Reger and Strauss, 
Verdi and Wagner, as it used to be to sing Gounod’s 
Faust on a Sunday. Therefore, I am not so perturbed 
as some of my friends are at the popular character of 
the programmes of the National Sunday League con- 
certs, but I do share the alarm at the tendency to turn 
these concerts into mere assemblages of indifferent 
vocalists of the ballad-singing variety, and music-hall 
turns of a concertina and rag-time type. One of the 
main objects of the founders of the National Sunday 
League was to promote—I use their own words— 
“intellectual and elevating recreation on that day.” 
Well, although that phraseology sounds almost absurd, 
because we have come to recognise how narrow are 
its implications, yet it does serve as a declaration that 
the objects of the National Sunday League are not 
primarily commercial. Yet I am afraid that the League 
has every appearance to-day of being purely commercial. 
In and around London it controls, every Sunday, 
concerts at the Palladium, the Holborn Empire, the New 
Islington Empire, Finsbury Park Empire, Alexandra 
Theatre, Stoke Newington, Chelsea Palace, Hammer- 
smith Palace, the Grand Palace, Clapham Junction, 
Kilburn Empire, Woolwich Hippodrome, Camberwell 
Palace, Empress Theatre, Brixton, Lewisham Hippo- 
drome, Croydon Empire, Richmond Hippodrome, Strat- 
ford Empire, East Ham Palace, Bedford Palace, Peo- 
ple’s Palace, New Cross Empire, Watford Palace, and 
the Southend Hippodrome. 

Thus the influence of the National Sunday League 
on the musical tastes of. the population of London is 
‘ncalculable—far greater than that exercised by Sir 
Henry Wood and his Premenade Concerts; but so far 





as I can see, it is exercised entirely without control by 
the secretary, Mr. Henry Mills, and there is no evidence 
that any attempt is being made to raise the standard 
of taste at all. There is a huge demand for recreation 
on Sundays in London, and the National Sunday League 
is just catering for that demand as any purely commercial 
firm of caterers might do. This was surely not the 
intention of its founders. The National Sunday League 
must make a steady, persistent effort to raise the musical 
standard of its public or it fails to justify its existence. 
I believe it has a board of trustees or guardians, of whom 
I believe the Earl of Plymouth is or used to be a member. 
I should like to draw the attention of the members of 
this board to the urgent necessity of associating with 
Mr. Henry Mills, as an advisory colleague, a musican of 
standing with broad and catholic sympathies, whose 
business it would be to introduce a leaven of better 
music and of better artists into the League’s operations. 
How this should be done is a matter for discussion, 
but one thing is clear, it is useless to attempt isolated 
improvements. What is wanted is the engagement 
of a good orchestra under some first-class musician 
like Mr. Adrian Boult to give regular concerts. The 
assistance of Mr. Cecil Sharp and the English Folk 
Dance Society and of the Oriana Madrigal Society should 
also be sought. With the co-operation of some of these 
societies and some of our younger musicians, the National 
Sunday League could do more for music and for the 
public in five years than has been done during the last 
century and earn that respect for its work which it 
lacks utterly at present. 
W. J. TuRNER. 


Art 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


SMALL collection of oil paintings and a number of 
A drawings from Delacroix down to the younger men 

of to-day make a good show at this Gallery. The 
drawings are particularly interesting if only from the fact 
that there is on view a very fine and characteristic water- 
colour by Cézanne. He is so much discussed and so rarely 
seen in this country that artists will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity. Cézanne’s water-colours are in some ways the 
most intensely personal of his works. In these his selective 
vision is seen most completely, for he rarely pushed them 
beyond the statement of a few primary data of the design, 
leaving it to the imagination to fill in, as it were, the con- 
necting links and the intermediate planes. None the less 
he makes us feel that these chosen data are inseparably 
connected : they form together the essential scaffolding of 
a design that might be completed. As it is, there is a peculiar 
delight in this extreme economy of statement, these few 
delicate washes of almost primary colours modulated with 
the most subtle gradations, build up in the mind the sug- 
gestion of a rigidly compact architectural structure. The 
actual statements are as elliptical and as precious as those 
on which Whistler relied, but the vision which they suggest 
is infinitely more complete, more logical, and more solid 
than Whistler’s jaunty apergus. 

Some drawings by de Segonzac show him as always an 
austere and uncompromising artist. There is a particularly 
beautiful sous-bois and two masterly nudes. In the smaller 
gallery he is represented by three paintings: one a seated 
nude modelled almost entirely in two tones of chocolate 
brown seen against a dull bluish background. It is a 
splendid example of what can be expressed by such a rigid 
limitation of means when, as here; it isnot wilfully imposed, 
but comes naturally out of the motive as a result of gradual 
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elimination of all that is unessential. His two landscapes 
are at first sight rather dull and monotonous ; they certainly 
make no concessions. The motives chosen, a mass of trees 
with a few cottage roofs in the one, two haystacks in front 
of a leafless spinney in the other, are neither of them such 
as to have any particular interest, especially seen in the 
dull even light of a clouded day, but the more one looks the 
more do the force and conviction with which the design 
is felt and the perfect adjustment of tone and colour values 
impress the imagination. 

One other landscape in this room challenges comparison 
with these, namely, the port of La Rochelle by Marchand. 
One’s admiration is forced here by the sheer courage and 
honesty of the work. None of the harsh refractory elements 
of the scene are shirked, rather they are taken as the very 
basis of the design: the heavy leaden sky, the strident 
notes of the red roofs across the river, the brutal whiteness 
of the bare quay in the foreground, and the sharp cutting 
lines of the ship’s rigging. All these things are stated with 
a defiant insistence, and all do in the end harmonise per- 
fectly, but we see that any failure in handling or in the 
exact choice of quality of these tones would have landed 
in sheer disaster. A still-life by Duncan Grant is one of 
the best and most completely realised things he has shown 
for a long time, and a still-life by Porter is another proof 
of how rapidly he is taking his place as one of the best of 
the younger men. The little Matisse shows that there are 
moments when he fails to make those inimitable discoveries 
in harmony that he often appears to hit off with the unerring 
certainty of instinct. It is almost gratifying to know that 


he can make a bad shot. 
Rocer Fry. 


Drama 
THE LOVE MATCH 


R. BENNETT’S imagination is too deeply and too 
M constantly impressed by pecuniary grandeur. For 
years I thought that the spell anything de luze 

seemed to cast over him was only his fun; I did not dream 
that he took his Grand Babylon Hotels and Hugo Em- 
poriums seriously ; I thought his attitude towards million- 
aires was like that of Stevenson to Prince Florizel of Bohemia. 
When he described Bond Street, and no one has done it 
with such gusto, or expensive flats, or the rapture of a young 
man giving an order at a smart tailor’s instead of making 
himself beautiful, as hitherto, at Hope Brothers, that these 
were feats of projected sympathy. Lately, however, the 
misgiving has grown on me that the price of things, sheer 
expensiveness for its own sake, adds far too much interest 
in his eyes to objects and importance to people who possess 
them. His play suffers from this. 

Not a few of my readers may have been shown round 
a house and grounds by a host much preoccupied with his 
wealth and they will remember their sensations. They 
will remember, if he was nevertheless a nice, old, ruthless 
master-mind, the strain it was to keep up, in mercy, some 
faint appearance of breaking the tenth commandment. 
This habit of mind is a social drawback in anyone showing 
you round a house ; it is also a drawback to an artist showing 
you round life, for he will be continually pulling you up in 
order that you should gape at what is not impressive. 

One fundamental defect of Mr. Bennett’s new play, 
The Love Match, is that his attitude towards his multi- 
millionaire, Hugh Russ, has not a spice of irony in it; 
that a very rich, hearty duffer is presented to us with 
the glamour he has in the eyes of a foolish woman. “ You 
began,”” says Nina, “‘on the Manchester Stock Exchange, 
and Manchester wouldn’t hold you. Then you went to 
Melbourne, and Melbourne wouldn’t hold you. Now you’re 
in the City of London, and the City can’t hold you. And 
when you go to hell, hell won’t hold you. Oh, yes, you’re 
very wonderful.” 





The glamour which he has for Nina we are meant to 
share, and the irony, if there is any, comes in through 
the spectacle of a Titan finding his match in a wife, a woman 
of “ruthless” vitality, which, translated, merely means 
an appetite for luxury and a desire to spread herself over 
his whole existence. 


The first act leaves us eager to hear more. It is a love 
scene. True, the bouquet of it is not fine; still, when 
“the harmless and necessary husband” interrupts, and 
on the departure of his wife asks her lover for a loan—and 
we thus reach a well-trodden turning-point in triangular 
dramas—the name of Arnold Bennett stimulates expecta- 
tion that nevertheless the road heaceforward may take 
us through new country. And in a sense it does. We 
turn off the highway, but down a side track which anyone 
with an eye for country should have known led nowhere 
and does, as a matter of fact, leave us just where we were 
—in the middle of a lovers’ quarrel. The quarrel will be 
made up, break out and be made up again, and so on. 
Perhaps something some day worth watching may happen, 
say, in Act 82, but, granted the characters of the newly 
wedded couple, it is more likely that it will not. Act II. 
contains some human nature presented with lively and 
direct realism. In it “the harmless and necessary one ” 
again interrupts, and his wife is hastily concealed in the 
drawing room, and Russ tells Adrian Dibble that he cannot 
lend him money without telling him first that he is his 
wife’s lover; Adrian Dibble (admirably acted by Mr. 
Holman Clark) is too proud and broken to accept help, 
but he receives help without his knowledge, indirectly, for 
Russ is a good fellow. Russ adjures Nina to face life, 
who says that no one has ever spoken to her like that 
before, and the divorce and their marriage is foreseen. 
We are not getting on very fast; still, we are moving. 
Act III., they are married; Nina has smothered his study 
with cushions and flowers and driven his valet to give 
notice. She insists on Russ leaving his work to return 
for tea; Russ is determined to give her a lesson in facing 
life, in housekeeping and general considerateness ; tells 
her he is ruined. She nobly comes up to the scratch and 
offers her pearls and furs for sale, but she cannot sustain 
methodical, dutiful cheerfulness in the squalid little rooms 
to which the last act (Scene I.) shows them to have retired. 
The humours of her struggle with cold mutton and a “ help ” 
are too prolonged and very stale. Russ has kept up his 
educational hoax for three weeks. Nina discovers the 
truth, and, after a dinner at the Ritz, and leaving the gas on 
at the flat out of spite, she comes round to her husband’s flat 
with her young sister. This incredible chit is the dispenser 
of wisdom on the subject of matrimonial relations. She 
is engaged to an invisible “ Alf,” whose aphorisms she 
retails. She explains to the pair that they are wildly in 
love with each other, but they have forgotten what married 
life is—in fact that the one is “‘a man” and the other 
“a woman.” This is the root of the whole trouble! 
“ Alf” turns out to be a bigamist. Anne sheds a few 
bravely dried tears, and the curtain descends on a quarrel 
or reconciliation (it does not matter which) between the 
loving pair, in which certainly Nina has for the moment 
the whip hand. So we are where we were in the first act, 
when Nina insisted on Russ giving up an appointment 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer; only she is his wife 
instead of his mistress now, so there is a decimal point over 
the situation—presumably. Until Mr. Bennett rubs the 
gold dust out of his eyes, and gets rid of this feuilleton 
nonsense about the cornerers of coffee being Titans, he 
will not find himself again, or subjects worthy of his honest, 
spirited, profound realism. I hear that his newest play, 
Body and Soul, which is shortly coming to London, has 
held enthusiastic audiences in Liverpool for six weeks. 
But about The Love Match, what can be said except that 
Mr. Bennett in the past has written and surely will write 
again? DesMonD MacCartTHry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N the columns of The New Republic, U.S.A., which 
has many English readers, a controversy is being 
conducted between Bernard Shaw and Mr. Clive Bell. 

Mr. Clive Bell began it with an article called “ The Creed 
of an esthete ”; it was a comment on Back to Methuselah. 
Mr. Shaw had asserted in his preface that if the mechanical 
theory of the universe were true and life an accident, having 
neither divine origin nor a purpose with which man could 
identify himself, the finest things in life must appear to 
everyone worthless. And the play itself had been written 
to show that the things “* grown-ups ” desire are not childish 
things, like Love and Art, but, for the race, an immortality 
of “ thought.” This, Mr. Clive Bell replied, is the mistake 
of a man who has nothing of the esthete in his composition. 
To the esthetic sense the origin or consequences of things 
make no difference to their value; Love and Art are worth 
having, and if worth having, remain so, whatever their 
causes and even if they lead to nothing further. Mr Shaw 
now calls Mr. Clive Bell “a voluptuary and a fat-head.” 


* * * 


It is indeed an old controversy, but what makes it 
interesting is that in this case both antagonists are not 
pitting arguments against each other so much as their 
respective temperaments ; that is why they have come to 
blows: “‘ Voluptuary and fat-head”’ are blows. Neither of 
them argued the intricate question as to how far the values 
of Love and Art or anything else are affected by the absence 
of religion ; Mr. Shaw asserted they were, Mr. Bell that they 
were not, and as example of good things left unaffected, 
whether there is or is not such a thing as the Life Force, 
Mr. Bell drew a little picture of himself and the incidents he 
found made each day worth living as it came along. 


The sun is blazing into the square, but into my cool room it comes 
pleasantly filtered through blinds. It is lunch time; and after 
lunch I shall light a pipe and sit reading, not Mr. Shaw’s admirable 
treatise, but the penultimate volume of Proust—an artist if ever 
there was one. I shall dine with a charming companion and go 
to the ballet where they give Petrouschka, Sacre du Printemps and 
Carnaval; Lupokova will dance. Later to a gay supper, with a 
dozen delightful people in a house full of beautiful objects ; if 
Arthur Rubinstein is in good humour, surely he will play the piano. 
And so home under stars, smoking a cheroot in the warm stillness 
of the sleeping streets and squares, sauntering up all the long lone- 
liness of Piccadilly, and only at the beginning of ugly Shaftesbury 
Avenue picking up a “‘taxi-cab.” The fruit and flowers go rumbling 
into Covent Garden. It is dawn almost. ‘“‘ And to-morrow we 
die?” So be it. 

I admit there is a certain blooming, balmy fatuity in 
this picture, a rather irritating suggestion of repletion, 
of the shirt front open to the summer air, and one thumb in 
the arm hole of the waistcoat—and—it needs a lot of money. 
On the other hand, Mr. Shaw’s answer does not excite my 
sympathies. Oddly enough, I feel in it precisely the same 
kind of irritating complacency ; only this time it is that of 
@ man who has risen at seven and done Swedish exercises 
and is now going to sit down, after eating some proteids, 
to write an entirely misleading pamphlet, say, on the 
Capital Levy. 

* * * 

The reason Clive enjoys his suppers is that he first works hard 
enough to need relaxation—at least, 1 presume and hope he does. 
If he did not he would be miserable, and would probably have to 
take to drugs to enable him to bear his pleasant evenings at the 
Russian Ballet. Even now he cannot get through them without 
the aid of cheroots. I never eat supper; I never smoke ; I drink 
water; and I can sit out Petrouschka and enjoy the star-light in 
Piccadilly all the same. But, clearly, if I could be persuaded that 
Petrouschka, instead of being a relaxation, is as creative as the 
Piccadilly star-light is recreative, I should enjoy it a thousand times 
more. So would anybody. 

No, my Clive: in vain do you: sing 

Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 


They will not stop for you. Lupokova will dance, as you say ; 
but when you stretch your arms to her and cry 
Verweile doch, du bist so schén, 


you cannot stop, either of you, any more than Paolo and Francesca 
could stop in the whirlwind. You delight in the music of Mozart ; 
but does it ever stop? It ends; but your delight ends with it. 
You are a destinate creature, and must hurry along helter skelter ; 
so what is the use of waving your cheroots at us and assuring us that 
you are motionless and meaningless ? 


It seems that I was born to be moderator between them 
both. When Mr. Shaw called Mr. Bell “ a voluptuary and 
a fat-head ”’ the blow fell on my shoulders too, for candour 
compels me to say that I am one of the many who, on the 
whole, bear a stronger resemblance to Mr. Pepys than to 
John Bunyan. But, on the other hand, the point Mr. Bell 
makes against Mr. Shaw is a sound one. Mr. Shaw has 
all his life neglected as an artist the value which experiences 
may have in themselves. The consequence of a lifelong 
habit of judging things as means to something else is that 
when, as he does in Methuselah, he attempts to adumbrate 
a state of perfection, having first dismissed al] emotions 
which men have valued most, the result is a perfect and 
absolute blank ; he has no imaginative conception of the con- 
templative state. That is what is the matter with his 
“ancients.” Years ago my colleague, Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy, writing about Mr. Shaw’s Heaven and Hell in 
Man and Superman, said : 

What are the qualities most extolled in his plays? Vitality 
pugnacity, political and intellectual honesty, fearlessness and 
universal benevolence: these are clearly useful. What are the 
qualities and emotions which on the whole are depreciated or 
pointedly ignored ? Personal affections, admiration, and sensitive- 
ness to beauty: these cannot be shown to be such powerful means 
of bringing about a better state of society ; but are they not essential 
elements in that better state itself? ... What chills us in his 
Heaven is the misgiving that the phrase “ masters of reality” 
(so the heavenly inhabitants are described) is a euphemism for a 
society of people all devoted to making each other and everybody 
else more virtuous. Now, we can imagine (how mildly Mr. Mac- 
Carthy puts it—what an infernal millennium that would be !) something 
better than that ; and even Mr. Shaw’s Hell. if he had not been so 
grossly unfair to it, seems to offer a better foundation for its con- 
struction. 

Methuselah is a decided step forward from this, but the 
hand of habit is heavy upon Mr. Shaw and, instead of getting 
hints as to what “ contemplation ” is from saints, sages and 
mystics (often drinkers, I fear), he has suggested that 
perfect joys are rather those of a number of Professor 
Einsteins, who differ from the Professor in that they can 
grow five heads if they wish, and certainly would see nothing 
in the works of Dostoievsky, even with one of them, though 
the actual Professor Einstein confesses he has got more 
satisfaction from those works than from the mathematics 
of Gauss. But “Clive” did not, as far as I could see, 
deny in his article the value of intellectual joys. 


~ * * 


Mr. Shaw’s quotation from Faust is not happy. It was 
not the transitoriness of satisfactions which tortured Faust, 
but the fact that he could not experience anything to which 
he could say, “ Stay, then, still, thou art so beautiful.” 
The Devil betted he would—and lost. Faust’s last hope 
was establishing an ideal community, but that failed to 
satisfy him. I regret to say he was saved by angels. 


* * . 


There comes a time to some who follow perfection in Art 
or in Life in which all possible forms of beauty or goodness 
are, as it were, discerned at once ; it is not beautiful or good 
things but Beauty and Goodness themselves which are per- 
ceived. The light of a faint aurora of this vision lies ona 
few pages of literature. It dims, no doubt, particular 
beauties (xsthetic pleasures), but it is not to be reflected 
by one who has asked persistently and scornfully what these 
were good for and why they did not last for ever: the 
vision itself, too, does not last. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE POETRY OF POE 


The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by J. H. 
Wauirry. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

“ My first object (as usual) was originality,” said Poe, in 

i ing the versification of “‘ The Raven.’ It is a remarkable 
fact that the two great poets of America—Poe and Whitman— 
were two of the most deliberately original poets of the nine- 
teenth century—in English at least. They were both conscious 
frontiersmen of poetry, drawn to unmapped territories, settlers 
on virgin soil. This may help to explain some of their imper- 
fections. Each of them gives us the impression of a genius 
rich but imperfectly cultivated. Different though they were 
from each other, they resembled each other in a certain lack 
of the talent of order, of taste, of “ finish.” They were both 
capable of lapses from genius into incompetence, from beauty 
into provincialism, to an unusual degree. A contemporary 
critic said of Poe that he had not talent equal to his genius. 
Neither had Whitman. In the greatest poets, genius and talent 
go hand in hand. Poe seldom wrote a poem in which his mood 
seems to have attained its perfect expression. His poetry does 
not get near perfection even in the sense in which Coleridge’s 
fragments do. It seems, as a rule, like a first sketch for greater 
things. His Complete Poems, indeed, is one of the most wonderful 
sketch-books of a man of genius in literature. 

Poe himself attributed the defects of his work to lack of leisure 
rather than to lack of talent. ‘“ Events not to be controlled,” 
he said in the preface to the 1845 edition of his poems, “ have 
prevented me from making, at any time, any serious effort 
in what, under happier circumstances, would have been the 
field of my choice. With me poetry has been not a purpose 
but a passion, and the passions should be held in reverence ; 
they must not—they cannot at will be excited, with an eye 
to the petty compensations, or the more petty commendations, 
of mankind.” Other poets, however, who have lived in as 
bitter circumstances as Poe, have written an incomparably 
greater body of good poetry. There was in him some flaw 
that kept him, as a rule, from being more than a great beginner. 
It may have been partly due to theatrical qualities that he 
inherited from his actress mother. Again and again he mingles 
the landscape of dreamland with the tawdry grandeur of the 
stage. He takes a footlights view of romance when, having 
begun “* Lenore” with the lines : 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl !—the spirit flows forever !- 
Let the bell toll !—a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river 


he continues: 
And, Guy de Vere, hast thou no tear ?—weep now, or never more. 


This, no doubt, is in tune with the fashionable romance of the 
day, but Poe’s romantic conceptions at times were those of 
one who was especially entranced by stage trappings. He made 
his heroines rich and highborn as well as beautiful. In “‘ Lenore * 
he cries: 

Wretches, ye loved her for her wealth, and hated her for her pride ! 


In “ Annabel Lee” he tells us that: 


Her highborn kinsman came 
And bore her away from me. 


In * The Sleeper” he speaks of : 


The crested palls 
Of her grand family funerals. 


On the other hand, Poe’s theatricalism, though it explains some 
of the faults of his poetry, leaves unexplained the fact that 
he has cast a greater spell on succeeding poets than has even 
so great a theatrical genius as Byron. Poe is one of those poets 
who are sources of poetry. He discovered a new borderland 
for the imagination, where death and despair had a new strange- 
ness. He seems to have reached it, not through mere fancy, 
as his imitators do, but through experience. When he was a 
youth he worshipped Mrs. Helen Stannard, the mother of one 
of his friends. She went mad and died, and for some time 
after her death Poe used to haunt her tomb by night, and 
** when the autumnal rains fell and the winds wailed mournfully 
over the graves, he lingered longest, and came away most 
regretfully.” J. H. Ingram and other writers have found in 
these “solitary churchyard vigils” the clue to “‘ much that 
seems strange and abnormal in the poet’s after life.’ Love 
overshadowed by death, beauty overshadowed by death, remained 
the recurrent theme of his verse. It is the theme of his supreme 
poem, “ Annabel Lee,” with its haunting close : 

In the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 





Poe was a poet for whom life was darkened by experience and 
illuminated only by visions. In the beginning, romance 


loves to nod and sing 
With drowsy head and painted wing, 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake. 


In time, however, this born day-dreamer can find no comfort 
in day-dreaming : 


Of late, eternal Condor years 

So shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder by, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazing on the unquiet sky. 
And when an hour with calmer wings 
Its down upon my spirit flings— 
That little time with lyre and rhyme 
To while away—forbidden things !— 
My heart would feel to be a crime 
Unless it trembled with the strings. 


There is a terrible sincerity in Poe’s sense of the presence of 
death. His vision of mortal men was not theatrical in its 
gloom : 
Mimes, in the form of God on high, 
Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly— 
Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 
That shift the scenery to and fro, 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 
Invisible Woe ! 


Poe and Whitman were both poets preoccupied with the thought 
of death, but, whereas Whitman forced himself to praise it, 
Poe was in revolt against it as the ultimate tyrant. He saw 
it as the one thing that threatened those enchanted islands, 
those enchanted valleys, those enchanted palaces in which, for 
him, so much of the beauty of the world took refuge. He 
could not reconcile himself to a world that was governed by 
mortality. There is the wistfulness of the exile from a lost 
Paradise running through his verse. He is essentially a man 
for whom the spiritual universe exists. His angels and demons 
may not resemble the angels and demons of the churches— 
nay, indeed, be little more than formule in his dreamland. 
But they are at least the formule of a poet into whose dreams 
has come the rumour of immortality. He cannot believe that 
the City of Death, with its awful stillness, can last for ever—that 
city where 

Shrines and palaces and towers 

(Time-eaten towers that tremble not !) 

Resemble nothing that is ours. 

Around, by lifting winds forgot, 

Resignedly beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 


He feels that somewhere Eldorado is to be found, as it is by 
the knight who sought it: 


And as his strength 
Failed him at length 
He met a pilgrim shadow— 
** Shadow,” said he, 
“Where can it be— 
This land of Eldorado ?”’ 


“Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon, 
Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,” 
The shade replied— 
“Tf you seek for Eldorado !” 


It is true that his vision, whether of life or immortality, has 
something of the incoherence of the landscape of his “ Dream- 
land ” : 

Mountains toppling evermore 

Into seas without a shore. 


If his imagination passes “ out of space, out of time,” it is on 
the wings of trance rather than of faith. At the same time, 
his dreams would never have made so strong an appeal to 
generations of readers if they had been mere sensational fancies, 
and had not seemed to wander in a wider universe than we are 
conscious of in our everyday life. They cannot be dismissed 
as the visions of a drugged man. They are the questions of & 
spirit. 

It may be that, like some of the decadents of Europe, Poe 
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was preyed upon by a demon—that he was an outcast poet 
in whose sky was 

The cloud that took the form 

(When the rest of Heaven was blue) 

Of a demon in my view. 


But in the best of the decadents the soul survived; and if 
they have a place in literature it is because they have left a 
record of the travels of the prodigal soul in a far country. Poe, 
though not sharing their decadence, is also a poet of a far 
country. That loveliest of his poems (if we except “ Annabel 
Lee”), “To Helen ”—what is it but a triumphant cry of 
return? Unlike “The Raven,” it is a poem that never loses 
its beauty with repetition. ‘ Annabel Lee” may be the fullest 
expression of his genius, but “‘ To Helen ” is the most exquisite. 
Even to write it down, hackneyed though it is, renews one’s 
delight : 
Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er the perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land. 
Here, as nowhere else, Poe achieved coherent and consummate 
grace of form. Here, if almost nowhere else, his talent was 


equal to his genius. 
Rosert LyYnp. 


CROCE AND SHAKESPEARE 


Croce and Literary Criticism. By O. R. SrrucKMEYER. 
bridge University Press. 9d. 

Croce as a Shakespearean Critic. 
ledge. 2s. 6d. 

The Shakespeare Canon. By J. M. RoseErrson. 
12s. 6d. 

Measure for Measure. By “Q.” and Dover WILson. 
bridge University Press. 7s. 


Signor Croce’s name is becoming more and more widely 
known in this country. It is unfortunate that, because of 
some inherent difference between the Italian and English 
languages, or because of a flaw in his style, or for a third reason, 
the thing he has to say so often appears wrapped in an intolerable 
cotton-wool of meaningless verbiage. Mr. Struckmeyer’s Prize 
Essay may do something to facilitate communication between 
the critic and his English readers, but it is itself by no means 
as clearly written or well arranged as we should like. It is 
not easy reading. Besides interpreting Croce, Mr. Struckmeyer 
has a quarrel with him, which he sets forth at length in a treat- 
ment of the vexed question of Matter and Form in the art of 
poetry. He suggests that Croce, in his works on Aisthetic, 
has endeavoured to confine the definition of “art” to what 
is really only one of its many qualities. And, indeed, since 
we have two separate words in our language, Art and Aisthetics, 
there does seem no valid reason for making them synonymous. 
Mr. Struckmeyer could not have chosen a better art than 
literature to make his point clear; for it is essentially one in 
which the zxsthetic value is not the only one worthy of con- 
sideration. In this art there are undoubtedly, as he points out, 
gradations from the “pretty” to the “sublime ”—though 
measured by the Crocean esthetic standard Phillada flouts me 
is either nothing or equal to Paradise Lost. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson, in his book on Croce’s Shakespearean 
criticism, suggests that the real reason for the difficulty we 
find in approaching Croce is the inadequacy of his translator. 
It is possibie that this accusation and its very full substantiation 
is the most important thing in the book. Mr. Robertson also 
has a quarrel with Signor Croce. He wishes to point out that 
you cannot form an accurate conception of Shakespeare’s work, 
much less of his personality (which, Croce says, doesn’t matter), 
unless you know what is Shakespeare’s work and what is 
Marlowe’s and Greene’s, and he is annoyed with the Signor’s 
hoity-toity attitude to the laborious and conscientious efforts 


Cam- 
By J. M. Ropertson. Rout- 
Routledge. 


Cam- 


of the textual critics. It seems curious to publish a book 
82 pages long and half-a-crown in price in order to say this 
Several times with examples; but that does not alter the fact 
that it is right. 

As to the question what is Shakespeare’s work—teally 
Heaven only knows. We are told that there will never be 
more than half-a-dozen people in the world capable of under- 
standing the theory of Relativity ; there will never be as many 
as that qualified to discriminate Shakespeare’s work from that 
of his contemporaries. Nowadays, without a lifetime’s study 
of Elizabethan drama at his back, a man hardly dares even 
to approach these “ critical problems,” much less to presume 
to give an opinion. Except for the mere reader Shakespeare ig 
no longer a poet; it is a science. Mr. Robertson’s other book 
discusses at great length the three plays, Henry V., Julius Cesar, 
and Richard III. All three, he says, are almost entirely the 
work of other men. His theories are based largely on com- 
parisons of style ; positively he allots passages from the plays 
to other specified Elizabethans (Mark Antony’s oration, for 
instance, is Marlowe’s), and negatively he produces elaborate 
reasons why such passages are unlikely to have been written 
by Shakespeare at the date commonly assigned to the play 
in which they occur. One would like to hoity-toit with Croce, 
But, unfortunately, it is just these proofs which are the most 
convincing. It is easy enough to imagine Shakespeare writing 
an inferior play after having written a good one, but it is very 
difficult to imagine him, with the music of one kind of blank 
verse still loud in his ears, suddenly singing different cadences 
altogether. And it is here that the stopped line, and the 
paragraphs, and the number of double-endings are so important. 
Certainly the critic should rely first of all on his own ear, but 
if he wishes to publish his results, he must analyse the cadences 
which have convinced him. Otherwise he can do no more than 
make a blind assertion, and experience has proved that the 
blind assertions of different critics do not coincide. It is here 
that a long life spent entirely in reading Elizabethan plays 
seems to be a sine qua non. You must be ready to notice that 
Marlowe is rather fond of the rhetorical effect of ending his 
lines with three weak syllables, like the last three in “* ambi-ti-ous,” 
while in Shakespeare that word is always a trisyllable (except 
in Antony’s oration); and you must remember that the per- 
centage of double-endings in the Roses scene in Henry V1., Part L., 
is 27, and that it is 19.5 in the play of Richard IJI. (25 in the 
first 100 lines: 32 in the first speech), so that the hypothesis of 
Marlowe's authorship of the oration is partly dependent on his 
having written these passages also. . . . What, then, says Mr. 
Robertson in his other book, in fine scorn of Signor Croce, “is 
‘Shakespeare’ after all to be only a label broadly equivalent 
to Elizabethan and Jacobean drama?” Perhaps it would be 
as well. 

When Mr. Robertson brings forward more general reasons 
for his theories, he is on much weaker ground. The character 
of Henry V. is unsatisfactory enough, but why Shakespeare 
should not have painted him for what he appears, a successful, 
cold, and rather priggish man with leanings towards genuine 
courage and virtue, without looking upon him as his “ ideal 
of manhood,” or why Shakespeare should ever have an ideal of 
manhood at all is more than “some of us” (as Mr. Robertson 
would say) can understand. There are inconsistencies in Julius 
Cesar, which, if it be Shakespeare’s, is admittedly, not among 
his earliest work. But sensible critics have worn their nibs out 
discussing Shakespeare’s inconsistencies. Measure for Measure, 
for instance, is much later still, and Q. and Mr. Dover Wilson 
have taken seven pages in their new edition of the play to discuss 
that impossible she—Isabella. 

They, too, however, have most detailed theories as to non- 
Shakespearean additions, and very ingenious detective work 
they have done on the text. There is no extant version of 
Measure for Measure earlier than the Folio, so that there has 
been plenty of room in the dark for anonymous abridgments 
and alterations. The hypotheses, like those of Mr. Robertson, 
need very delicate interweaving and counterbalancing. The 
difference is that in this book they get it, whereas Mr. Robertson’s 
style, sprawling beneath its burden of minute facts, reduces 
his argument to a kind of gritty jelly. The preface to Measure 
for Measure, on the other hand, and the headnotes, make very 
pleasurable reading. The editors are quite clearly rising on 
stepping-stones of published plays to higher things. Their tone 
throughout is decently modest without being in the least 
bardolatrous, and though there is something of undue pre- 
occupation with the dramatist’s moral attitude and his 
“ judgment,” there is no trace of the parochialism which faintly 
marred the preface to the Two Genilemen of Verona—so obviously 
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written by Two Gentlemen of Cambridge. All that was good 
in the former books is preserved. 

So long as the edition is never used to cramp a producer, the 
modernised stage-directions are excellent. They': make the 
play much easier reading. It is extraordinarily hard to 
reconstruct an Elizabethan play in the imagination, as you 
read it, and honest people will probably admit that the first 
time is a little like work. One envies, without rancour, the 
wealthy children, whose parents can afford to spend seven shillings 
per play on their edition of Shakespeare, and who will, therefore, 
be saved this exercise, when they come to discover him. And, 
perhaps, Signor Croce will find time to read the note on ‘“‘the copy 
for Measure for Measure.” 


THE REIGN OF HENRY VI. 


Henry VI. By Masen E. Curistie. 
England Series.) Constable. 16s. 

A novel can be written without a hero, though Vanity Fair, 
a professed specimen of the kind, has in fact its true hero in 
Dobbin. But a medieval reign without a real king is a stubborn 
subject for historical treatment. Miss Christie has tackled her 
difficulties with spirit, and done her best to reduce chaos to 
order. She wisely gives up Henry VI., and even suggests that 
his very weakness tended ultimately to the public advantage. 
Probably it did, yet the country was to undergo sore trial before 
stable conditions were attained. And, while he lived, Henry 
could not be otherwise than a source of general disaster. He 
is pathologically interesting, with his mental collapses—an 
acute form of melancholia apparently—which the doctors mis- 
managed by cuppings, purgings and the other resources of their 
awesome mystery. His piety, which permitted him no oath 
stronger than “ forsooth and forsooth,” and which unhappily 
dictated the periodical burning of Lollards, would have made 
him an excellent monk, but as an abbot he would have failed. 
For he lacked the one thing needful to a ruler in the Middle Ages, 
the power of imposing his will on others. With fatal facility 
he gave away money and lands to any who petitioned him, and 
admirable though the educational foundations of Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, were, they rested on reckless finance. 
Having proved that his personal government meant the pro- 
fligate incompetence of his Queen and Suffolk and Somerset, 
he came in later years, as Miss Christie well remarks, to be handed 
from party to party as if he was the Great Seal. 

In default of a king, we find no central] figure on which to rest 
the eye; the reign resembles a confused tapestry rather than 
a fresco by Andrea Mantegna, let us say. Yet, taken one by 
one, the leading characters of the time are not other than 
attractive, and regarded in the mass they were at least superior 
to their French contemporaries, with the shining exception of 
Jeanne d’Arc. Picturesqueness at least cannot be denied to 
those two rivals, “the good Duke Humphrey” of Gloucester 
and Cardinal Beaufort. Frivolous and immoral though the 
Duke was (the women of the Stocks market, “ respectably 
apparelled,” anticipated feminism by presenting a petition to 
Parliament against his evil life), he had a genuine love of learning, 
and was munificent in his charities. The Cardinal, a successor 
of Becket, a precursor of Wolsey, made his influence to be felt 
through Europe, though it mainly assumed the unamiable form 
of a crusade against the Hussites. Between them they thwarted 
the peace policy of the Duke of Bedford. that constant, if grim, 
man, who upheld a falling cause with nerve and ability, succeed- 
ing even in building up a strong English party in Guienne. And, 
when the French disasters reacted upon England, the elder 
Duke of York may fairly be pronounced to have been slow to 
take up arms, and slow to urge his claim on the crown, though 
its validity could not be disputed. The extravagance of the 
Court forced him into opposition, and, while he may have used 
the plea of reform to mask his ambition, he had genuine grounds 
for, as Wethamstede put it, “ sharpening as lightning his sword 
and taking justice into his own hands.” Warwick comes late 
into our tapestry procession, and Warwick is the most enigmatic 
ofall ofthem. Can we take him at Sir Charles Oman’s valuation 
as a far-seeing and pure-minded patriot? Hardly that; his 
changes of side seem too abrupt, notably at the famous interview 
arranged by Louis XI. between him and Queen Margaret. Some- 
thing of a soldier of fortune, he stood, nevertheless, for clean 
government, as witness his suppression of the Woodvilles. 
Morally he dominated over Edward IV., the voluptuary whom 
he placed on the throne. 

As the civil war progressed, its cruelty increased. The Third 
Part of King Henry the Sixth—a play oddly ignored by Miss 
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Christie, though she has a weakness for doggerel ballads— 
interpreted the times correctly by bringing on to the stage 
a son that has killed his father and a father who has killed 
his son. Prisoners were freely massacred, notably at the odious 
scene after the second battle of St. Albans, when Margaret made 
her little boy condemn Lord Bonville and Sir Thomas Kyriel, 
the veteran of Fomigny, to death. That unscrupulous terma- 
gant, who was ready at one time to sell Berwick to the Scotch, 
and Calais to the French at another, sacked town after town, 
her hireling soldiery “behaving as they had been Paynims or 
Saracens and no Christian men.” So, surfeited by slaughter, 
we turn with:relief from warriors male and female to the two 
agitators, Jack Sharp and Jack Cade. Sharp’s programme, a 
revival of the Lollard petition of 1410, was curiously conservative ; 
he would confiscate the temporalities of the Bishops, Abbots 
and Priors and endow landowners, headed by fifteen earls, who 
were in turn to employ labour in the cultivation of ploughlands. 
In spite of his moderation, Jack’s head decorated London Bridge. 
The other Jack, Cade, otherwise Mortimer, held more compre- 
hensive views, and was a far more formidable organiser. His 
petition embraced every public grievance, and indicated the 
true ways of reform; at the outset he had Kent, East Sussex, 
Surrey and Essex with him, including not only the working 
people, but the gentry and substantial tradesmen. Like most 
men who come to the top in a social revolution, he seems to have 
had a variegated past. Otherwise he would not have been 
obliged to assume a well-known name, or to have Bailly, his old 
crony, executed on the charge of necromancy. It is true, too, 
that when his rebellion began to miscarry he turned brigand, 
and a commander of brigands. But Dick the Butcher libelled 
him grossly in The Second Part of King Henry V1i., and “all 
the realm shall be in common and in Cheapside shall my palfrey 
go to grass” formed no part of his real ideas. There was a 
want of balance about him that is not unlike Cola di Rienzi’s— 
a bigger character, of course—but he tried to do more good in 
his generation than any of the contemporary statesmen. 

Miss Christie has accomplished a masterly piece of historical 
research, but she writes a little flatly. Not even Jeanne d’Arc 
can stimulate her style to a pace above a jog-trot. Thus it is 
that her quotations from Hall and the other chroniclers are some- 
times as startling as if a harlequin were suddenly to appear in 
a@ compartment on the Tube. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY 


The Foundations of Sovereignty and Other Essays. By Haroip 
J. Lasxr. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

Mr. Laski is at times a stimulating, but almost always an 
annoying, writer. He has something to say, and in the end 
he says it. But in the process he makes a terrible expenditure 
of words. The present book could be cut down at least by 
one-third, without the sacrifice of a single essential idea. 
Moreover, Mr. Laski has either a most extraordinarily retentive 
memory, or a very capacious collection of note-books. These 
are excellent equipment for the author ; but, like most tools, 
they are liable to misuse. Mr. Laski constantly misuses 
them. He will not let slip the chance of an apposite allusion, 
and consequently his works are literally strewn with un- 
necessary references to other writers. Even the most obvious 
statements are introduced with such remarks as “* Mr. Graham 
Wallas has finely said” or ‘“* As Hegel has brilliantly re- 
marked.” This becomes, after a while, very tiring for the 
reader, especially when Mr. Laski resorts to his other habit 
of telling you how brilliantly X, Y, or Z summed up the 
situation, or how exquisitely this or that point was illus- 
trated in the case of A versus B, without stopping to explain 
what X, Y, or Z actually remarked, or what the case of A 
versus B was all about. 

The reader has to get over these little peculiarities before 
he can really devote his attention to what Mr. Laski is saying. 
They are like continuous interruptions from the gallery which 
prevent you from hearing the play. But the play is some- 
times quite worth hearing. In this volume Mr. Laski has 
gathered together a number of essays which he has contr!- 
buted to periodicals, mainly legal and philosophical, during 
the past few years. Some of them “date,” and there is a good 
deal of repetition, much of which might have been avoided 
by judicious editing. Most of the essays centre round one 
theme—the scope and limits of State and Government activity 
in the light of modern administrative problems. Mr. Laski 
is a “ federalist,” an upholder of the “ pluralistic” view of 
the State in opposition to the monistic view of the idealist 
writers on political theory. The federalism which he 
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Why don’t Missionary Converts pay for 
their religion? If they value Christianity 
why, then, do they not support it? 


They do! 


You are asked to make a note 
of the following: 


Last year’s financial returns from the 


mission fields of the 


London Missionary Society 


show ‘that the Churches and other 
Institutions connected with the Society's 
work contributed £122,000 towards its 


maintenance. 


For every £1 of income received for work 
from supporters in the Home Lands, 
16/- was contributed in the mission field. 


You are invited also to 
remember : 


That in spite of this generous response 
abroad the L.M.S. requires an extra 
income of at least £25,000 before 
March 31st in order to avert deficiency. 


Gifts of self-denial are sought. You are 
asked to make the urgent needs of this 
great Society known to your friends. 


Behind this historic Missionary Society 
lie 127 years of consistent evangelistic 
service in the great mission fields. Its 


work is more necessary than ever. 


The L.M.S. Treasurer is 
W. H. Somervell, Esq., J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to:— 
Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, 
London Missionary Society, 


48 Broadway, Westminster, London,S.W.| 
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WRITING 


FOR PROFIT 


you should cultivate it. 


If you have a taste It is a duty you owe to 





yourself and to a 
>a< Free-lance journalism 
for writing is a most remunerative 
diversion, and may be 
undertaken without interfering with your ordinary 
vocation in any way. Mr. Benjamin Kidd, whose 
sociological essays have been so remarkably 
successful, was a Civil Servant when he first began 
to prove for himself that “ the pen is mightier than 
the sword,” and a great deal more lucrative. There 
are hundreds of people engaged in commercial 
pursuits who earn more after they have left the 
office by writing than they do by their ordinary 
daily duties. 





Natural talent *f net 





“ Writing for Profit,” many 


4 .- valuable suggestions are 
1s of little use given to those who wish to 





enter the Republic of Letters, 
either as a means of livelihood or of increasing his 
or her income. The brochure also contains full and 
detailed particulars of THE WRITERS’ LIBRARY. 

e possession of the six handy volumes of this 
series, each written by an acknowledged expert, will 
go far to eliminate the awful weariness of having 
your early manuscripts returned almost as often as 
the postman calls. 


e 9 A capacity for hard work may 
The Writers not be genius, but no writer has 





Library. 


established a lasting reputaticn 
without it. “In journalism,” to 
quote Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 





editor and founder of the 
“British Weekly,” “there is and always will be 
plenty of room at the top.” While the “ prizes may 
not be so great as they are in one or two instances 
at the Bar,” as Lord Northcliffe says, “they are 
infinitely more numerous. The social position is as 
good as that of any other working profession. The 
brain equipment must needs be as complete.” 


It is the aim of THE WRITERS’ LIBRARY to 
provide the equipment; it cannot furnish the brains. 

to the social side of journalism, the late Lord 
Salisbury wrote articles in his younger days, Lord 
Milner was on the “ Pall Mall Gazette,"’ of which 
paper Lord Morley was editor, Mr. Winston 
Churchill served as a special correspondent and is 
still an occasional contributor to newspapers and 
magazines, and M. Clemenceau spent many years in 
a newspaper office. During recent times several 
journalists who started in the most humble way have 
been created peers, baronets, and knights. 


“Writing for Profit” is Free to all 








who are interested in pencraft, and will be sent on 
receipt of the form below. 
SEND THIS FORM, OR A POSTCARD, 
Te the WAVERLEY BOOK CO., LTD. 
(N.S.E. Dept.), 
96, Farringdon Street, Londen, E.C. 4. 


Post this la all Please send me without oharge or 


obligation your FREE Booklet contesning 
“THE WRITER 


: all particulars of . 
FREE FORM : LIBRARY,” also information of your 


offer to send the Complete Work for a 
nominal first payment, the balance to be 


TO-DAY. paid by a few small monthly payments, 


after delivery. 
NAME ..... 
ADDRESS 


N.S.E. 1922. 
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advocates is not simply a breaking up of the State area into 
smaller geographical areas, or a system of local devolution : 
it is a functional decentralisation, in the sense made current 
by the Guild Socialists, that Mr. Laski has in mind. 

In expounding his view of functional organisation of Society, 
Mr. Laski has no important new constructive suggestions 
to offer. What he does is rather to apply the functional 
principle, elaborated by the Guild Socialists and by such 
Churchmen as the late Neville Figgis, to a more detailed 
criticism of existing governmental, administrative and legal 
institutions. The best, as well as the most ambitious, essay 
in the book, *“* The Problem of Administrative Areas,”’ deals 
particularly with the bearing on political thought and structure 
of the growing demand for a system of functional government 
for industry. Mr. Laski, indeed, reads too much into the 
Whitley Reports, and is somewhat inclined to take refuge in 
generalities from the practical difficulties of the development 
which he advocates, but he does draw attention to the need 
for a restatement of philosophical theories of politics in the 
light of new forces at work in the world of industry, and of 
a new interplay of forces in public affairs. 

As Mr. Laski points out, the theory of unlimited State 
sovereignty was never capable of application in practice. 
Even its advocates admitted that there were practical, if not 
legal, limits to the power of any actual State institution, and, 
in face of this, the theory of State absolutism could only 
sustain itself by flight to the metaphysical empyrean, into 
which few could carry the pursuit. The growth of new forces 
and challenges to State power makes necessary, not a mere 
recognition that this power has limits, but an attempt to 
relate it, and examine it in relation, to the rival powers which 
claim validity against it—economic powers such as Trade 
Unions of workers or employers, for example. Political 
theory must become social theory, concerned no longer merely 
with the abstract opposition of State and individual, but 
with man in all his social relationships and groupings, of which 
the State grouping is only one, even if it be considered the 
most important. Mr. Laski has not made the new social 
theory, but in this and his other books he has offered some 
contributions, chiefly critical, towards it. In the present 
case he has written, not a good book, but a collection of 
studies in which the good is embedded in not a little verbiage 
and tricked out with a quite unforgivable parade of learned 
allusions. The good is there; but, unless Mr. Laski mends 
his mannerisms, many will grow weary before they find it. 


THREE VOICES 


Musie : Lyrical and Narrative Poems. By Jonn FREEMAN. Selwyn 
and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


Behind the Eyes. By Epce.tt Rickworp. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
8s. 6d. 


Eternal Helen. By F. Pearce Srurm. Blackwell. 5s. 


Immortality is not to be lightly attributed to any contem- 
porary literature, but there are at least two poets now living 
whose work cannot fail to live for many centuries in the esteem 
of those whom Mr. Arnold Bennett has called “ the passionate 
few.” Neither Mr. Rickword not Mr. Freeman is one of the 
twain. Broadly speaking, and with exceptions that remain to 
be specified, the poems in these three volumes were born of 
perseverance rather than of the passionate lyrical impulse that 
alone justifies the use of lyrical forms. To make poems, we 
conjecture, was for these poets an intellectual exercise, an agree- 
able pastime, a hobby, or even an emotional diversion: not in 
this spirit is great poetry written. By taking thought a man 
may, and should, add many graces to his style, many cubits to 
the stature of his technical accomplishment; but technical 
accomplishment is not enough. 

Of these three poets the palm for diligence must go to Mr. 
John Freeman for his new volume of a hundred and eighty-nine 
pages. To us it appears that Mr. Freeman is less a poet than an 
essayist who chooses gentle verse to be the vehicle of his medi- 
tations. He has a sense of beauty that is quickly but seldom 
deeply stirred. Tender, reflective, accomplished in manner, and 
invincibly respectable, his poems seldom startle the mind with 
their significance or thrill the soul with their beauty. ‘ Last the 
Acacia ”’ has unusual distinction : 


And slowly burned the Hawthorn’s heart away 

With changing hue, dense leaf and staling sweetness. 
Last the Acacia, foam-white as falling water, 
Paused in its falling, fresh in the fading hour. 


And “Now the Pied Spaniel Whines” possesses something of 
the ghostly charm of a De la Mare poem : 

Now all the spirits lift, 

As in a thin grey cloud, 

Something I see not clearly, moving 

Small in the shroud ; 


And bear it past me, as 
The youngest sprite breathes, 4 Why 
To yield so small and slight a ghost 
Did such a huge flesh die ?” 
But too often Mr. Freeman’s even tones are a little tiring, not 
to say soporific. 
Is it that sharper senses now are mine, 
Or is it earth and dew and green are sweeter, 
And the unsteady wind more distant-fine 
With the primal air ? 
To which one feels tempted to answer: ‘“ We neither know 
nor care.” The fine dramatic monologues entitled “ Three” 
bring us back with a gasp of relief to “ life coarse and rank ” and 
to a stronger, more passionate beauty. When he speaks in his 
own person, Mr. Freeman is too self-conscious, too well-bred, 
ever to raise his voice. His music is as innocuous as 
Mendelssohn’s without being as sweet. 

Mr. Edgell Rickword’s slender volume contains promise of a 
greater achievement than is found in the bulkier book, but 
Behind the Eyes is blemished by decadent affectations : a striving 
after bizarre Donne-like effects, a determination to shock. Mr. 
Rickword generally contrives to be interesting, but his con- 
trivance is too ingenious. So much of what we find of him here 
is traceable to other literary influences that it is difficult to judge 
the quality of his own native imagination, but if in the sonnets 
** War and Peace,” “* Moon-talk,” “* Passion ” it is, as we believe, 
his own voice that we hear, if the lovely lines in “ Intimacy” : 

Since I have seen your stocking swallow up, 

A swift black wind, the flame of your pale foot, 
are something more than a happy accident, Mr. Rickword’s 
second volume may be a considerable contribution to the poetry 
of our day. 

Mr. Pearce Sturm deals in glamour and fantasy ; his volume, 
Eternal Helen, derives its inspiration from the East. Stars and 
dreams and roses, phantom voices, murmuring silks, frankincense 
and myrrh, lute and viol and violin: these are some of the words 
of which he weaves his luminous melodies. 

. every drop of dew took fire, 

And every pale flower lifted up 

Her pearly face as though to drink 

Deep life from music’s brimming cup ; 

And every shell in whose curved heart 

A sea-voice cries: Forlorn, Forlorn, 

Shone like a faery lamp and rang 

With music like a faery horn. 
This is pleasant enough; but all writers of lilting fanciful 
verses we would counsel to take warning, before it is too late, 
from the fluency of Mr. Alfred Noyes. 


INDUSTRIAL ITALY 


The Revival of Italy. 
Unwin. 5s. 


Towards the end of this book Professor Herron confesses that 
“these chapters are written by a lover rather than a critic, 
by an advocate rather than a judge.” So much, he adds, may 
have been obvious from the beginning. It is, indeed. No less 
obvious is it that something of the unrestrained fervour of his 
partisanship for Italy seems to have crept into his style. He 
has a certain lack of discipline in the use of the English language, 
a passion for pompous phrases, a fondness for twisting words 
out of their proper meaning, which make the reading of his 
book a wearisome task. 

All of which is a pity ; for this is, we believe, the first attempt 
made in England at a considered estimate of Italy’s recent 
experiments towards industrial democracy. Such an estimate 
would, of course, much more usefully have been made by & 
detached observer than by one who sees all things Italian 
through a roseate veil of vision. One has become a little wearied 
by this time of more additions to the already numerous ranks 
of those countries which, in the eyes of their partisans, have 8 
Messianic mission to the world. In the case of the latest recruit 
it is a little difficult to rediscover the idealism of Mazzini in 
the Italy of D’Annunzio, or to accept Giolitti as a new prophet 
of social salvation. 


By Georce D. Herron. Allen and 
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In a few days. Demy 8vo. Paper Covers. 1s. net. 


OCCUPATIONAL FRANCHISE. 
By COLES PASHA, C.M.G. 
This brochure outlines an Occupational basis for the Franchise and the 
tion of a Second Chamber. 
2nd Edition with new Introduction. Demy 8vo. 


EUROPE IN ASIA MINOR. 
By homens VALYL ee 
o ch ter i t, being possessed 
of my ty Aa ~ fp ~~ ine cami + ng justice to the salient 
points of a very complicated within the compass of less than 
50 pages.”—Financial News. 
Cr. 8vo. 
THE TURKS AND EUROPE. 
By GASTON GAILLARD. 
M. Gaston Gaillard’s book, translated from the French, deals very 
fully with various phases of the which has now once 
become acu 


in Constantinople and the lands of the Aegean, has spread 





1s. 6d. net. 





12s. 6d. net. 


so as to affect 


South E Western Asia and all the countries of Islam. In 
few books published of late years in France has it been given to the 
British public so clearly “ to see ourselves as others see us.” 





THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4. 




















EXHIB TION of DRAWINGS 

by CEZANNE, GAUGUIN, VAN 
GOGH, DELACROIX, MILLET, ROGER 
FRY, MARCHAND, SEGONZAC, FRELAUT, 
MOREAU, DUFRESNE, FRIESZ, SIGNAC, 
VERGE SARRAT. 


Also a few choice oil paintings by 
DUNCAN GRANT, ROGER FRY, MAR- 
CHAND, PORTER, SEGONZAC, MATISSE. 
OPEN TILL APRIL 13th. 
10-5. SAT. 10-1. 
Admission free. 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 7a Grafton St. W.1. 














A NOBLE GIFT—TO THE NATION 


New and powerful Motor Life-Boats are just about to be completed or 
SELSEY, in SUSSEX. 
APPLEDORE, in DEVON. 
BUCKIE, in BANFFSHIRE. 
Each of these boats will cost about £9,000. 
The Institution has no 
gift or legacy available sufficient for any of 
WILL YOU ASSOCIATE WITH THE NOBLEST OF CAUSES 
your own mame, or the name of any one whom 
YOU LOVE OR DESIRE TO HONOUR Pp 
The Boate are nearly ready. Each awaits a name. 
Will you give £9,000 and 


CHOOSE THE NAME? 


Even in the last few weeks lives have been saved by Motor Life-Boats 
which, otherwise, would certainly have been lost. 


George F. Shee, M.A., 
Secretary. 





Lord Harrowby, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

22 ng Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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WISE WEDLOCK 


This new volume by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale is full of sane, sober 
information with an entire absence of the frivolity and unnecessary 
erotism which some authors exploit when writing upon intimate 
matrimonial relationships. Enquiries which reach us through the 
articles on Birth Control, published in our 6d. monthly magazine 
** Health and eee prove that there is a very urgent need 
for plain, straightforw: answers to questions that trouble 99 = 
cent. of married couples. This demand has been fiiled by 
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It is a most necessary book for every man and woman of mature age, 
and should be read very carefully by those about to be married. It 
will save much misunderstanding and pa very considerable 
happiness. The price includes a copy of “ Health and Efficiency,” 
the only journal in the _ language with an advanced programme 
for Personal and Social Health, Purity and Physical Culture. 


Send your Cheque or P.O. for 6s. 9d. to— 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Russian Peasants—y 
‘ou would be unable 
all this undeserved distress. You are not heartless—but 


—these Starvi 


— ae © oe 
help at once. to bear t 


sight of 


perhaps you lack imagination? You are not uncompas- 
sionate—but perhaps you are unaware of the facts ? 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE FACTS 


Sir Benjamin Rob- The famine was Over thirty million 
ertson, the famine caused primarily by ay = are affected 
expert, states that the drought. In a >y the famine 
- eee mee Nineteen million 
this famine is in- normal year the sre said to be on 
finitely worse than rainfall in the Sam- the verge of star- 
any Indian famine. ara district wasfour vation. Plans have 
Buzuluk, where the inches; last year been made for the 
Friends’ unit is i was inch. Be- feeding of some 9 
working, is the o, Million; but even 
worst district of fore the war 15/0 if these plans are 
all. We are feeding of Britain’s wheat carried out, there 
nearly 200,000 peo- supply came from will still be 1o mil- 
ple in this district. Samara. lion left to die. 


10 Million Russians—Innocent, Hardworking, 
Simple Peasant Folk—Will Die of Starvation 
if Help is Not Sent to Them at Once 


Every day adds to the dreadful toll of death. No words 
could exaggerate the miserable conditions under which 
these re people live and die. Death does not come 
quickly ; the famished body craves for food of any kind, 
and tree-bark, grass, bones and dung are ground into un- 
wholesome cakes and used to stay the pangs of hunger. 
Death, when it comes, is agonising, as the expression on the 
faces of the dead heaped up in the cemet testifies all 
too clearly. 


You cannot allow this awful suffering to go unrelieved. 


These suffering peasants are your neighbours 


Many have helped in this work of compassion. Many 
have withheld their help. Those who have helped do not 
need thanks: their action was its own reward. We appeal 
now to those who have stood aside. They cannot resist 
the appeal after they have realised the desperate seriousness 
of the situation. 


One Shilling a week will save a life ! 


Let us be your almoners. Our organisation is efficient 
and economical. All the goods we send out go straight to 
the sufferers: the loss in transit is less than one-eighth of 
1%—hardly worth mentioning. We shall be happy to send 
leaflets about the famine upon receipt of a postcard. 


This appeal is issued by the Friends’ Relief Committee, 
which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund 
and the Russian Famine Relief Fund in the All British 
Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, 
if nly be earmarked for any of these three Funds, should 
be sent to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 5 General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Gifts in kind and clothes (new or partly worn) may be sent 
to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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The most important chapters of the book—and also those 
least capable of being affected by the author’s prejudices—are 
those which deal with what he dignifies by the name of “ the 
Revolution of September, 1920.” This was the time when, 
in reply to a lock-out order of the employers, the union leaders 
in the metal and engineering industries countered by ordering a 
“ lock-in ” of their members, who successfully held and worked 
the factories unti] the Government forced the employers to 
accept a settlement which took a long stride towards democratic 
control of industry. This display of “* Bolshevism,” as it was 
called, made a momentary stir in the Press of Western Europe, 
but the whole story of the development is well worth the telling 
as Professor Herron tells it here, even though its significance 
may not be so great as he would have it. 

The “control” of the factories which has now, in principle 
at least, been conceded to the Italian workers gives them a 
right to examine all the accounts and operations, both financial 
and technical, of the industry. It includes the discussion and 
mutual decision, between themselves and the employers, of the 
rate of wages—to be based on the actual condition of the 
industry. It involves also the participation of the workers in 
the improvement of machinery, conditions of labour, and 
hygiene and mechanical safety. Professor Herron, who believes 
that the Giolitti Government—which refused to use force to 
oust the workers from the factories—was secretly behind the 
workers, sees this contro] leading to the eventual elimination of 
capitalist control through the technical preparation of the 
workers. 

Parallel with the industrial “ revolution,” and described by 
the author with equal fullness, was the agrarian, issuing in a 
synthesis of peasant proprietorship and co-operative labour and 
barter. But neither has yet run its course, and it remains to 
be seen whether the evolutionary via media in Italy can make 
good between the revolutionary extremes of the Fascisti and the 
Communists. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH DRAMA 


Dramatic Theory and Practice in France, 1690-1808. By ELEANoR 
F. Jourparn. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


One of the simplest things to say of the French dramatic art 
of the eighteenth century is that it was transitional. All periods, 
of course, are transitional; but this particular period, linking 
the decline of classical comedy and tragedy with the origins 
of the Romantic movement, offers an exceptional field for 
generalisation. The possibilities are widened by the politico- 
social history of the century, by the dominance of didactic con- 
ceptions, by the growth of moral sincerity breaking through the 
artificial mask of borrowed formulas—in a word, by the chain 
of tendencies and circumstances which made Beaumarchais a 
prophet, and his Marriage of Figaro (first played in 1784) an 
indisputable, although a singular, revolutionary document. 
The author of this volume resists the temptation to wander too 
far in the general field, and contents herself with a scholarly 
study of the chief exponents of comedy, tragedy, and “ drame,” 
many of whom are no longer played or even widely read. But 
such generalisations as there are appear to be just. It is noted 
that this was essentially the middle-class century, and that the 
bourgeois came into his own in the theatre several decades before 
the bourgeois Revolution was accomplished. The literary 
patron had disappeared, and his magnanimity was already 
“bartered for the favour of the crowd.’ The audience at the 
play no longer consisted entirely of cultivated people, and in 
consequence it was perhaps disposed to look below the surface 
of the art represented, with variable results. There was some 
development of realistic description, a vast deal of philosophic 
rhetoric, much heavy satire, and an incursion into sentiment 
that would have been little to the seventeenth-century taste. 
It was a levelling age. and side by side with the social movement 
came the levelling of the traditional distinction between tragedy 
and comedy. The origin of the “drame” (or piéce sérieuse) 
may be traced to the serious comedies of Moliére, but it is gener- 
ally attributed to the young Beaumarchais. Voltaire and 
Diderot developed theories concerning its employment which 
were not in themselves very illuminating, but which served as 
ballast for the launching of philosophical pieces. We can 
imagine how the purist critics of the period (most of them long 
since forgotten, though one or two of the more far-sighted are 
recalled in an interesting chapter of this book) fulminated against 
the “drame.” Nevertheless, its rise was a proof of the response 
of the eighteenth-century French theatre to the spirit of the age, 
and its endurance to the present day is a proof of vitality. The 


neo-classical tragedy of the elder Crébillon and others belongs to 
another aspect of the eighteenth century, and seems to har- 
monise with the stucco-fronted mansions and gilt-tipped wrought- 
iron railings, the Ionic churches and triumphal arches, that 
remain to us as more abiding monuments, It is true that most 
of the signs of a decadence are here observable, and that the 
neo-classicists share with the philosophes “‘an absence of the 
masterly analysis of mind which Corneille and Racine and 
Moliére shared with the rest of the generation taught by 
Descartes.” There is a brief appendix concerning plays acted 
before the Court in the last days of the French monarchy, 
together with some popular republican pieces, but here, of 
course, opens a new chapter in dramatic history, though its 
beginnings are undistinguished. The chronological table of the 
authors discussed, a work of much research, is interesting for the 
light it throws upon the rise of the “ drame " between Marivaux’s 
comedy on the one hand and Voltaire’s tragedy on the other. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Buddhist Psalms. Translated from the Japanese of Shinran Shinin. 
By S. Yamase and L. Apams Beck. (Wisdom of the East 
series.) John Murray. 3s. 6d. 


The Secret of Asia. The Spirit and Struggle of Islam. Sri Krishna 
The Saviour of Humanity. By Prof.T.L.Vaswami. Ganesh and 
Co., Madras. 1 Rupee each. 


Shinran Shénin, nobleman, monk and teacher, was born near Kyoto 
in 1175. Stifled by the atmosphere of ecclesiasticism and doctrinal 
subtlety then prevalent in the monasteries, he left the orthodox 
Buddhist church and became a disciple of the great teacher Honen, 
holding as he did that man’s highest attainment is the “ harmonious 
development of body and spirit, and in the fulfilment of the ordinary 
human duties.”” For his unorthodox views he was banished to a lonely 
province, and passed the rest of his life in teaching. 

This competent translation of his psalms, of interest to the student 
of Buddhism, will probably on account of their exotic symbolism fail 
to appeal to the general reader. However, a certain poetic charm is 
apparent, even in translation: 


“* Seek refuge in the heavenly harmony. 
' For the jewel groves and gem trees of Paradise give forth a 
sweet and most excellent melody in pure and ordered unison. 
Seek refuge in the Divine Promise, the Treasury of Merit, 
For the seven jewel trees are fragrant in Paradise, where the 
flowers, the fruits, the branches and the leaves thereof, 
Cast back their radiance the one to the other. . . .” 


The three small books by Prof. Vaswami are typical of much that 
is published in India to-day. It would be easy to dismiss them as 
crude and prejudiced tirades against Western materialism and Imperial- 
ism, but better to take home the lesson for what it is worth. How many 
European professors, for instance, really think that the end of know- 
ledge is “‘the vision of the One Eternal self in all” ? How many 
politicians act on the belief that “‘ patriotism is not the quest of personal 
power and popularity ” but “ self-denial and silent suffering” ? And 
with regard to British foreign policy, all we can say is that the bulk 
of our nation are neither so near-sighted nor, we hope, so approving 
of their political leaders as Prof. Vaswami evidently believes. It 
would be good that Englishmen nourished on John Bull and the Daily 
Mail should read a few books like these, but unfortunately those who 
have most to learn from them are not likely to do so. 


Agricultural Progress in Western India. By G. Keatincr, C.LE. 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, 1907-1921. Long- 
mans. 6s. 

Mr. Keatinge writes for Anglo-Indians, and thinks in the Anglo- 
Indian language. His prices are all in crores and lakhs, and when 
describing irrigation canals he tells us that they return, ¢.g., 1.42 per 
cent. on capital outlay, and .70 per cent. on “ sum at charge,”’ without 
troubling to explain the meaning of the phrases. He calls the crops 
by their native names, and illustrates distances by localities in the 
suburbs of Bombay. Hence one might infer that the author intended 
his essay for a departmental blue-book, and subsequently decided 
to offer it to the public. This idea is, however, negatived by his 
somewhat unskilful efforts to interest the general reader. In order to 
show what agricultural progress can be, he describes it in several other 
countries, and the reader, with his mind attuned to study the Indian 
ryot finds himself at page 7 listening to the familiar tale of Danish 
co-operation, the story of enclosures in England, sugar-beet in Germany, 
and the like over the rest of the habitable globe. 

The greatest service of the book is the introduction of a new and quite 
necessary word. There are two dangers to peasant proprietary : 
one is the familiar subdivision, the creation of holdings too small for 
economic cultivation; the other, usually concurrent, Mr. Keatinge 
calls “ fragmentation,” that is, the practice of dividing a holding into 
separate “strips” or blocks, the antithesis of the holding in a ring 
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THEATRES. 





Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 


EVERYM™MAN THEATRE 


(Hampstead 7224.) 


Every yey PAY Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
“ARMS AND THE MAN,” by G. Bernarp Saw. 
Next Week. “GETTING MARRIED,” 





COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 


| NIGHTLY, 8.30. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2.30. By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 
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LITERARY. 





Hill, London. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music — oo e to Mr. Arthur STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
ing fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





PRINTING. 





RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers 4 now at aty to quote 
for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-wor Specifications _ ry 702, 
New Sraresman, to Great Queen Street, noon London, W.C. 
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ELICATE CHILDREN received in house of woman doctor. 
Very healthy neighbourhood. Excellent co-educational school.—Write 
Ses 716, New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, | 
all new copies at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Send for List for March, Post Free. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 High Holborn, Lendea, W.C. 1. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN aod Gerard a and 43 Piccadilly. 
IR cy Vg ha YT 
4 tablished in 1819. 


OOKS.—Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, vols., full calf, £5 
Smoliett’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 1884, {5 $8.; Froude’s Short St 
English in Ireland and History England, t9 vols., half morocco, fine set, £6 6s. ; 

Farnol’s The Broad Highway, illus. by Brock, 1912, 308.; Butler's Birds Great 
Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 35s., pub. £8 8s.; Adventures Gil Blas, 
trans. by Smollett, curious plates, 4 vols., 308., 1785; Sterne’s Works, 1785, rare 
set, 7 vols., {2 28.0d.; Johnson's ulves of ¢ Poets, rst Edit., 1781, 4 vols., = ¥} 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last Edit., 42s.; Lane's Arabian Nights, lius. 
b tr n, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, {6 6s. ; George Moore Memoirs, My Dead 
copy, {3° 38.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a 

Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, ‘ta 2s.; Rawlin- 
son's Ancient Monarchies, $ vols., £7 78.; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by splendid 
engra by Bartlett, about 1840, {2 28.; Baxter ts, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, 
3 55.; pt. Sir R. F. Burton's Works, “ Memorial" edit., 7 vols., {5 58.; Machen's 

tameron, 1886, {£3 38.; Wilde's reat God's by. Beardsley, 1912, 158.; 
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3 vols., rst Edits., £4 tos. "Hill’s Foots ot Dr. 1890, £3 38.; Omar 
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Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Palee of Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1902; Some Remin- 
iscences, 1912.—-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham > 
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Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. 000 books want List free.—HoLLanp 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright sSereet, Birmingham. 


LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
ponement by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a sew 
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fence. Fragmentation, which prevails in Belgium, in Switzerland, 
and in many other places, besides India, is an evil with which the 
world must cope, and Mr. Keatinge is to be congratulated on taking 
the first step, by christening it. A nameless evil is impalpable. 

For the rest, there is plenty of material in this little book, which 
will be useful to researchers into the ways of the governors of India, 
and the ideas which animate the officials. Mr. Keatinge is too simple- 
minded to attempt to make a case for or against anything. His 
artistic deficiencies indicate his honesty. His book is “good stuff,” 
but it is not good literature. 


Men and Steel. By Mary Heaton Vorse. Labour Publishing Co. 
3s. 6d. 

The author of this book is a journalist, and the reader is under no 
danger of forgetting the fact. But the book is the best journalese, 
and manages, despite its manner, to give an extremely graphic account 
of conditions in the American steel industry, with special reference 
to the great steel strike of two years ago. It is thus an excellent 
companion volume to Mr. W. Z. Foster’s inside story of the strike itself. 
Mrs. Vorse does not profess to write a history of the strike. She 
travels to and fro, giving a picture of housing conditions here, a jour- 
nalist’simpression of a rolling mill or a steel town there, record after 
record of suppression and intimidation of the cruellest kind practised 
against the strikers and their Trade Unions. She manages to convey 
the impression of the vast economic power of the mechanism of steel 
production and of those who control it, and, in strong contrast, of the 
helplessness and neglect of the unorganised human hands on which 
all this power depends. She shows, too, how the forces of “ law and 
order” were marshalled against the strikers, meetings forbidden, 
leaders arrested and men bludgeoned on any pretext. The reader 
finishes her book with a keen sense that, after all, there is a case for 
journalese, and that Mrs. Vorse has made it out. 


THE CITY 


EW issues continue to be over-subscribed, and on Monday 
last the lists of the £500,000 of 54 per cent. bonds of the 
Jutland Telephone Company, guaranteed by the Danish 

Government and offered at 93, were closed within five minutes. 
A Government guaranteed loan of half-a-million is not much for 
the public to absorb, but a similar success was scored by the 
Lamport and Holt issue of £2,000,000 5 per cent. debenture 
stock at 81}. While attractive loans are still being over- 
subscribed, the stags are finding it less profitable to operate, 
and this will probably cause a slowing down in the new issue 
boom. The stag is a person who, believing that the issue will 
be largely over-subscribed, applies for more than he is able to 
pay for, in the expectation that he will receive a smaller allotment, 
and will be able to sell almost immediately at a profit. In the 
case of the more recent issues, however, the quotations have not 
been at the usual premium, and afford little or no opportunity 
of getting out at a profit, and if this acts as a salutary warning 
to the thousands of people who are stagging every new issue, 
they will be let off lightly ; for the stag is usually badly caught 
in the end by finding himself landed with a liability beyond his 
means in the case of an issue which is not taken by the public. 
The Midi and Orleans Railways’ 6 per cent. sterling Bonds 
are quoted at a premium of 5s. per £100 Bond; and the Nord 
Railway is making a similar issue here of £5,000,000 
of bonds, whilst other French Departments, not to speak of 
French shipping companies, are also preparing loans for the 
British market. So long as there is a public demand here for 
French loans, there need be no fear of under-production ; printing 
paper-money and paper obligations for both home consumption 
and export is the most active industry throughout Europe to-day. 
+ * - 


The P.L.M. Railway, which so successfully opened the ball here 
a few weeks ago by placing £5,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds with 
British investors, has placed $30,000,000 of 6 per cent. gold 
dollar bonds in New York. Like the London issue these bonds 
will be redeemable by means of a sinking fund beginning in 1929, 
and that is the year in which either the French railways or the 
French Government will find it necessary to purchase largely 
increased amounts of sterling and dollars over and above what is 
required for interest. Perhaps, by that time, European trade 
and industry will be on a sounder basis. There are continuous 
rumours of a forthcoming issue of preference shares by the 
Mexican Eagle Company; on these the shares have weakened 
somewhat, but as the prospectus of any such issue would have 
to contain particulars of progress, and as it is believed that the 
new territory being developed by the company is yielding 
excellent results, besides which some old wells that were supposed 
to be exhausted are again producing, the new issue, if and when 
it comes, is more likely to prove a bull point than otherwise. 





Now that we are within a few days of the close of the national 
financial year, people are talking of the forthcoming Budget, 
and it is noteworthy that, with an early election pending, no one 
in the City believes in the possibility of an honest Budget, so 
far have we fallen since 1914, when any insinuation that official 
estimates were “faked” would have been received with the 
utmost indignation. The Financial Times warns its readers 
to keep a keen eye on some of the calculations of savings effected 
in the estimates of expenditure for the forthcoming financia] 
year, and it invites people to observe how the “ distinction be- 
tween ordinary and special expenditure is being used to bam- 
boozle the people.” The general idea in business circles is that 
a shilling will be taken off the Income tax ; that, for appearance’ 
sake and electioneering purposes, some small reduction will be 
made in the food taxes, possibly also on beer and tobacco, and 
that these reductions will not be justified by the real financial 
position and trade prospects, but that the deception will be 
covered up after the election by means of those supplementary 
estimates which any Government of which Mr. Winston Churchill 
is a member must inevitably produce. 


+ * + 


Old hands in finance and on the Stock Exchange will always 
tell you that the right time to sell a stock is when that particular 
market is booming and optimistic paragraphs are appearing 
in the papers ; and the right time to buy is when the market is 
dead and people are pessimistic. The investor who is prepared 
for a certain amount of risk might do worse than lay in a stock 
of rubber plantation shares which are purchasable at very low 
prices, but he should be careful to select only those which are 
in a strong financial position and able to carry on over the bad 
times which separate this industry from prosperity. Some 
people think that the length of this period may be a couple of 
years ; others, including myself, think it will be of much shorter 
duration, and that when things do turn, the upward movement 
will be sharp and violent. In any case, the following is a list 
of companies whose financial and general position is such as to 
justify a purchase by the speculatively inclined at their present 
low price : 


Alor Pongsu £1 share At about 20s. 


Tanjong Malim .. oe ee ee ” 15s, 
Sungei Krian ee ee ee ee ” 266. 
Shelford .. oe ae ee ee ” 13s. 
Lok Kawi .. ee “e ee ee - lls. 3d. 
Semenyih 2s. shares ee ee oe - 3s. 3d. 

5s. 3d. 


Kampong Kuantan 2s. shares .. ee 9 
* + * 


A few weeks ago I commented upon the successful placing 
in New York of a $40,000,000 6 per cent. loan in Dutch currency 
of the Dutch East Indies. This loan was placed early in January. 
Now a second loan for a similar amount has been issued in 
New York with equal success, which means that American 
capital to the equivalent of nearly £10,000,000 sterling is flowing 
into the Dutch colonies. As the leading British planting concern 
in the Dutch Indies, the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, Ltd., 
is also well supplied with capital, it having received some 
£2,000,000 from the Dutch Government in respect of land 
expropriation, the development of these most fruitful regions 
should now proceed with increased intensity. The principal 
products of the Dutch Indies are tea, coffee, rubber, tin, teak and 
other valuable timber, rice, cinchona (quinine), pepper and all 
the other spices. A. Emm Davies. 
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HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
& HANDMADE POTTERY 


An Exhibition open 
until March 3ist 


THE MANSARD GALLERY 
Heal & Son, Ltd., 19 Tottenham Court Road, W.1- 


LECTURES, ETC. 














THE 
LONDON AS soe iy OF ACCOUNTANTS, Ltd. 


By GUARANTEE) 





EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1922, 





The following are the dates for the Examinations of the above 
Association :— 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6th and 7th. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6th and 7th. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 6th, 7th and 8th. 
Each examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 
CENTRES OF EXAMINATION. 
London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Birmingham, Belfast, 
Dublin, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool, Cardiff, Bristol, 
Portsmouth, Norwich, Nottingham, Hull, Brighton. 

Persons desiring to present themselves for examination should 
give notice to the Council not later than April 1st, 1922. Full 
particulars and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 

By order of the Council. 
J. © LATHAM, 

March, 1922. Secretary. 


SCHOOLS. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. taelienee and Education {125 pe 
Education without residence {40 p.a.— Miss Atics J. Rosiwson, te 
scholar of Newnham College, also also of the Maris Gray Cot College. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three = Open-air classes. Montessori methods = — and Kerri educa- 
tional! ide me -- fm @ oatural, healthy atmosphere, ard’s Cross ts situ- 

sted on grave! soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PrmcipaL. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
~e-y—* Schoo! offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Free time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmoiss and the 


MANVILLE. 














ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Guseen, Girton College, Constaiien: late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the Schoo! is to 





develop the character, ay and bealthy growth of the child for the of the 
to self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing ond Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and init ative by 


practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al! such 
subjects as should be part of every giri’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 14 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHInBROOK RoaD, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. Datcrote EvesvTemice Tavorsr. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3; TO 8 YEARS OF AGRE. A PEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Mise MILDRED STEELR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bed ford. — Principal : Miss s STANSPELD. Students are trained 
im this College to b T of G The Course of Traini 

ds over 3 years, and includes Educationa) and Medical Gymnastics op the Sree 














ST: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 
DUNDEE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 


Chairman: PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Training Course for Students desirous of making social work their 
profession. Courses for graduates and non-graduates. Universit 
diploma. Students are trained to become Welfare Workers, Clu 
Leaders, After Care Committee Workers, Property Managers, etc., etc. 
There is accommodation for resident students at the Settlement. 
For Syllabus, apply to the SECRETARY, St. Andrews University, or 
THE WARDEN, Grey Lodge Settlement, Dundee. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. Insxip, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss E. C. Lopcs, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of {50, will be 
offered for — in March, 1923. <A certain number of EXHIBI- 
TIONS may also be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. 

Fees: Residence, {90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, WESTFIELD 
COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduatedCourse. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work, 
—Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1, ‘Phone: Langham 2530, 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

FeROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE S Boum, 
Soamanrron LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

‘on, W. 14. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

= Fund, and Grants from the Board of 


Biucation, apply to the Pri — 
F4st___to™ LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), . I 
t™ Arts, SclIEnca, Mepiciws and ENGinEERino for 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Guedetnn-Fee. 
*pectus post free from ReotstRag. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


H OUSE WANTED (Surrey or Kent), within fifty minutes of Cannon 
Street or London Bridge. Must have seven rooms and half acre of land. 
Maximum price {1,500. Clay soil 

97 Gresham Street, E.C. 2. 


T° LET, charming self-contained Furnished Flat, with nice outlook. 
1 sitting, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc. Rent 2} guineas. Kensington, 


° near Ladbroke Grove Station. Suit 2 ladies.—Box 725, New STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


T° LET, Cotswolds, Furnished House. Two bedrooms, 2 sitting- 
Gas stove. Main water. August.—MILLER, High St., Campden, Glos. 

OVE.—Woman Worker, with well-furnished Flat, would like 
another to join. Holiday or permanent. Every convenience.— Box 726, 

NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























barred.— Write Box 953, ¢.o. JuDD’s, 











System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Board Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 

reductions in fees awarded by examinations in MAY.— and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. DupDiey Symon, M.A. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN Qesngties® the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. th fee {o9 
per annum.—Ful! particulars from the Heap Master 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 541. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout, 
April Ay 8 .—FRENCH MOROCCO, Marrakech, Rabat, Fez, etc. (largely by auto). 
% 127 gus. 
Apri {oth —EASTER, ITALIAN CITIES. 
May 26ih.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks. 49 gus. 
July 4th.—TYROL and OBERAMMERGAU. 4 weeks. 79 gns. 
Programmes from Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 

















5 weeks, 98 gus.; 3 weeks, 69 guns. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
ny ty ee tion, Ltd. Take {: Shares 

a eR. dividend 74%) ot 6% Loan & 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 ‘Regent Street, Wr. 
Bo Few minutes on WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Clif lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.ss. 

po ee eT GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; 2 sheltered posits Special 
winter terms.—Mrs. Rocers (cnokery ). 
EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home eo ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 

















garages. Board- residence, 473. “6d. to $73. 6d. Write for 
Prospectus.—LitrLepean Horse, Littitepean, Gros. 
RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 


electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous dict.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MassIncHaM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., &c., &c., accufately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectutes, Sermons reported.— 











METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 

Central 1565. 

A UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.— Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham ifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at bome—Miss Nancy MCFAaRLann, 
11 Palmeire Avenue, Westcliff. 





with breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock, Square, W.C. 1. 


R°S 





XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 


rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hitpitc#, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 





Dead Reckoning. 
A NOVEL. By ERIC LEADBITTER. 7s. 6d. 


Author of “Rain Before Seven,” “ Shepherd’s Warning, 


** Better workmanship and a more confident touch one may look for without finding a rival among the po 
of recent fiction ; a poignantly moving story built upon close observation and told with admirable restraint.’ 


zd 


etc. 


pular achievements 
—Daily Telegraph. 





What Became of Mr. Desmond. 
By C. NINA BOYLE. 7s. 6d. 


“Such an ingenious and terrible tale of villainy that 
Miss Bo ‘le, who did well in ‘OUT OF THE FRYING PAN,’ 
~— aa herself on a real success in sensationalism.’’— 

ames. 





“ Thrilling to a degree.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Nicholas the Weaver. 
And other Quaker Stories, 7s. 6d. 
By MAUDE ROBINSON. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Time of Her Life.” 


“ Her people are so human, we feel as if we had known 
them.”’— American Friend. 





Under the 


Searchlight. - 


The Record of a Great Scandal. By Hon. VIOLET DOUGLAS-PENNANT. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


** She has stated her case with great skill and burning sincerity. We hope that the reception of her book will satisfy her that 
the British public can sympathise with her gallant struggle.""—Saturday Review. 





The Problem of War and its Solution. 
By JOHN E. GRANT. 12s. 6d. 


“This is an ambitious volume, covering a great deal of 
ga and sh was a good deal of varied knowledge.””— 
imes 


The Revival of Italy. 
By PROF. G. D. HERRON. 5s. 

Not since the great Renaissance has Italy been so full of 
promise for the rest of the world, and it is with a view to 
showing the importance of the present Italian hour that this 
book has been written. 





John Maseiield. 
A Critical Study. March 27, 
By W. H. H \MILTON. 7s. 6d. 


Socialism and Character. 
By HENRY STURT. 7s. 6d. 
This book undertakes to show that the adoption of Social. 
ism will greatly - rove individual character in all the 
relations of life. k of this kind was needed, as it is 
alleged so often that Socialism will depress character. 


Thirty-Two Passages from the Iliad. 
In English Rhymed Verse. 


By C. D. LOCOCK. 48. 6d. 
Full Up and Fed Up. 
By WHITING WILLIAMS. 128. 6d. 


“From the heaped-up pile of abstract and argumentative 
books upon Labour and its problems one may turn with much 
tefreshment to Mr. Williams’ vivid and diversified social 





photography.”—The Observer. 





The Practice of 


By the Method of EMILE 


Auto-Suggestion. 


COUE. 3s. 6d. Just Out. 


With a Foreword by EMILE COUE. 
By C. HARRY BROOKS. - 





The New Psychology: and its Relation 


to Life. 
By A. G. TANSLEY. 
Fifth Impression (revised). tos. 6d- 
“ This excellent book . . .can be aw ga recommended 
for the scientific and temperate standpoint . . . and for its 


general clearness of exposition.’’—Mind. 


Machinery of the Mind. 
By VIOLET M. FIRTH. 
Foreword by A. G. TANSLEY, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 
This book does not aim so much at the orderly setting forth 
of the elements of Psychology, as at the planting of certain 
fundamental concepts in untrained minds to serve as a basis 
for future study. 








Out of My Keeping. 
VERSES. By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Is. 


“A work of considerable dignity, and the passion that 
informs it is all the more moving for the restraint with which 
it is expressed.’’—The Times. 


Poems of a Riper Experience. 
By WILLIAM HALL. 58. 


“They are of exalted thought, marked by insight and a 
power of rhythmic expression which is unusual."’"— 
S. Wales Daily News. 





My Life and a Few Yarns. 


By Vick-Apmrral, H. lL. FLEET,{C.B.E. 16s. 
The Ship. 

A Play in Three Acts. 

By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 3s. 6d. 
Woodland Creatures. 

By FRANCIS PITT. I2s. 6d. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


What Next in Europe? 
By FRANK A. VANDERLIP. About 7s. 6d. 


Post Industrialism. 
By A. J. PENTY. 
With a Preface by G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s- 


Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis. 





By PRoFEsSOR SIGMUND FREUD, LL.D. 18s. 


N.B.—If booksellers cannot supply these books please apply direct to the publishers. 
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